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KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION 


To The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole Life Paid-up 
at Age 90 Plan. (Please print or type all information) 
(1) Name of Applicant (2) Height. Bo (8) Weight 
Last First Middle Initial 
(4) Permanent mailing address sestecen ...... (5) Applicant’s date of birth = 
Street > Month Day Year 

(6) Employed (7) Amount of Insurance: Males $5,000 [1] Females $5,000 1 or $3,000 0 

Month 
(8) Premium: Annual (9) School System 

Semi-Annual 

9 Month PRD $ 
(10) Name of Beneficiary (11) Relationship of Beneficiary 
(12) Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? Yes [J No 0 





























(18) If yes, give particulars . 
(14) Ilave you consulted a physician for any illness during the past three years? Yes() No 


(15) If yes, give particulars a y 
I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. All dividends, declared 
under the policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. Information in this application 
is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. The Company shall incur no obligation because 
of this application unless and until a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other 
conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in this application. 


Date 19. Signature of Applicant 











*Annual premiums may be paid in 9 school month installments by deduction from the payroll of the school system designated in the appliva- 
tion, upon completion of a payroll deduction authorization. If the payroll deduction plan is terminated for any reason, any unpaid balance 
ot the annual premium shall be payable as of the due date of the first unpaid school month installment. Such unpaid balance shall equal the 
excess of the annual premium over the sum of school month installments due and paid on or since the most recent policy renewal date. 
Grace as provided in the policy shall be allowed for each premium payment. Payroll deduction may not be available in some school systems 


Fill out and Mail to: KEA Life Plan, Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third, Louisville 8, Ky. 





Academically Talented Directory of Advertisers 
Students American Book Co Noble and Noble 
School systems in need of up-to- _— Association of American RR’s Ralston 
date information as they review Audio Visual Research Row, Peterson and Company 
their programs for the academically —_ Benson Barrett State Finance Co 
talented can now turn to the NEA Benson Optical Co University of Kentucky 
for help. Childrens Press University of San Francisco 
Since early in August, the NEA _ Cleveland Crafts Vine Associates 
has been operating a new con- Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co. Washington National Insurance Co...C-3 
sultant and clearing house service Greenwich Book Publishers World: Book Company. 
to facilitate an exchange of infor- Laidlaw Brothers William Wrigley, Jr., Co 


mation on programs for the gifted. 
The service, a three-year project 
financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is under the direction of Dr. 
Charles E. Bish, former principal 
of McKinley High School in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
Chief concern of the project, ac- for making school ‘‘space equipment"’ 

cording to Lyle W. Ashby, NEA : : z 
assistant secretary for instructional This needed teaching aid, 

services, will be with academic sub- “The Spaceman at School and at ey 6 big we for — 
jects in the secondary schools. cs , is manual shows how 
These will be its five bein func- Home” is a booklet of simple to make 1—“space equip- 
tions: ? diagrams with easy, step by step ment”’; severe cr 
instructions for turning old boxes 20d Beals B- = wees 


(and other free or inexpensive 4—spacemen puppets; 
S—creative space motifs 









































* Provide consultation service to 
state and local school systems, 


colleges, and universities, and material) into classroom space for activities and pro- 
to local, state, and national ships, suits, helmets, etc. grams; 6@—favors and- 


oa decorations for out-of- 
Whole room participates. hisses nectien. 


education associations. 


* Keep an up-to-date record of 
experimental and_ research 














projects. W HORIZO 

* Develop a comprehensive col- Ne ae 
lection of materials on all as- ve hope proves helpful 

ects of the problem. 

Pp Pp 

* Develop plans for needed re- TO GET booklet described 
search. THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 

* Organize study conferences on hogy Pe see be anced 
specialized topics within the SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
field Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Paid-up - —and send 50¢, postpaid. 








“This much-needed service,” said 
Dr. Ashby, “will pull together re- 
sults of research studies and other 
programs now carried on in various 
parts of the country and by numer- pn Sere 
ous organizations. For the first constructed, ane 
time, those educators collecting in- in the classroom 
formation and those seeking it will 
have a reliable and continuing 
point of contact.” : 

The new service is a follow-up 
of the project carried on during 
the current year dealing with the 2 
; nd smooth chewing of 
identification and education of the : é : z 
academically talented pupil in the : Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
secondary school. A nationwide ‘: are twin treats that please and 
conference held last February un- satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
der the chairmanship of Dr. James 
B. Conant, highlighted the earlier daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 
project. 
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Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This elt] ool aM ce) 
# BORROW'100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments- AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
























longer! 


strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 








To State Finance Company, Dept. E-6 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $. 





mount earned Number of months 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ 


A 
ee a ee ee 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 


know you are applying for a 

SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made State Finance LOAN-BY- 

@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are marricd 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


























security on bank loan? 


How long with Previous 
present employ: employment. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment. per month $. 
To whom are F Lom ge on 
auto made? (Name) Town. 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town. 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $........._.._.. 





to (Name) (Add.) 


What ie 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
s 















needs here 


Cash 
You Get 










Cash 20 
You Get | Months 


24 










1 
1 


2 
3 


School board members, 





—none of these people will 


is completely confidential and private. 


install f future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
2 thew to ee ee Se a can be ane any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No prindpal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. E-6 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | Address 


$s m. 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 
































Name of Relative (Relationship)........ 
Street. Town. State Occup 

Name of Relative (Relationship) ........—-__ 
Street. Town State Occup. 

Name of Relative (Relationship) .........._....___. 
Street Town State. Occup 

Name of Relative. (Relationship) 
Street Town State. Occup 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. l agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


























payments include both 
interest and princial: 


Select your Lean 









Months 























Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. ess. 
payment to? (Name) Town Addr 
Purpose of loan. Town. County State. 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $.........__________ | Payment $. Due Date Due Date Date 











with interest as stated herein. 


t 
render the then unpaid due and payable. 
under and by virtue of the AG of Nebraska. 
pd PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 


RING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
the Promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 


A Monthly Payment ag stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First ent Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due a. § = the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


Default in the termg of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 








PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





This note is subject to by the p at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





tee 





(it married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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IF and AND 


IF you are 


An experienced teacher 


And have taught many years 
‘In one place 

You are fortunate. 

But if the pupils you taught 
Stopped 

When they left 

Your class 

And studied no more 

And dreamed no more 
Nor caught ambition’s flame 
Nor thirst for knowledge 
And no breath 

Of inspiration 

From your teaching 

Then they are not fortunate 
And you have only - 

Held a job 

And taken the pay 

That should have gone 

To a teacher 2 
Who could point 

The way 

And lift the Soul 

And glorify the dreams 

Of youth. 

But, if when they 

Left you 

They followed on 

In pursuit of the 

Vision 

Whose gleam they caught 
Under the inspiration 

Of your Guidance, 

They too are fortunate 

And you will be 

Made glad 

And they will be 

Made happy 

Because they and you together 
Will have consummated 
The purpose of all teaching, 
And served the ends 

Of the State 

And the goals of society 
And the cause of culture 
And you will know 

You have hung out 

A star 

In the firmament 

Of Faith 

To lead on 

An immortal Soul. 


W.P.K. 
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America’s Railroads 


Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 








. Pet it eal 
Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 











ae ie a..." 
Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 


hauled by rail to refining plants. 









The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 





Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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Bentucky Schoot journat 





Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come .. . 


ACROSS THE 


EDITOR'S DESK 








UT OF some 479,000 high 

school students who took the 
National Merit Scholarship Quali- 
fying Test last spring, 10,000 have 
been identified as being worthy of 
further consideration. Included in 
the list of semi-finalists, who will 
be given a second examination on 
December 6, are 166 seniors from 
74 Kentucky high schools. Those 
who make acceptable scores on 
this second test will be eligible for 
an estimated $5 million in scholar- 
ship awards. 


Se planning now for your 
local Dedication Days, Febru- 
ary 8-10, to go along with the NEA 
celebration of the completion of 
its headquarters building. While 
the national dedication ceremonies 
are going on in Washington, it is 
hoped that state and local associa- 
tions all over the country will 
conduct local ceremonies. Miss 
Margaret Stevenson, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA DCT, says: 
“Every teacher can take this op- 
portunity to rededicate himself to 
education and the teaching pro- 
fession as he joins in the dedica- 
tion of the new headquarters 
building.” If the above dates 
aren't the best ones for a local 
ceremony, pick another one later 
in the spring. 
2 2 J 

LASKA, soon to be the 49th 

state, is bigger than Texas, but 
has only 28 school districts and 
40,000 school children. The schools 
range from a $5 million building 
designed for 2,000 students to one- 
room log cabins designed for 10. 
Many children in isolated outposts 
get their education through cor- 
respondence courses. Teacher sal- 
aries average $6,200, with a $4,500 
minimum and $8,200 maximum, 
but living costs are as much as 50 
per cent higher than stateside 
costs. 

e ° c 

HE National Aviation Educa- 

tion Council has a new list of 
free and inexpensive teaching ma- 
terials (maximum cost $1.00) for 


4 


aviation education. Included in the 
list are more than 240 booklets, 
pamphlets, pictures, study units, 
maps, bibliographies, _ bulletins, 
charts, and films. Listings include 
information on aviation careers, 
weather, theory of flight, missiles 
and rockets, space exploration, air 
transportation, aircraft engines, 
history of aviation, air express, and 
air mail. Single copies are avail- 
able free from the NAEC, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


° 2 = 


HE National School Public Re- 

lations Association has issued 
its fall list of current publications. 
Included are many valuable helps 
for school people, especially at a 
time like this when we are plan- 
ning on ways and means of “sell- 
ing” a legislative program. The 
list is available free from the 


NSPRA, 1201 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
e¢ ¢ @ 


HE 1959 AASA Convention will 
be devoted to education and 
the creative arts, which have played 
second fiddle to science and math- 
ematics in current discussions of 
education. Major emphasis will be 
given to music, fine arts, drama, 
literature, the dance, arts and 
crafts, and architecture. The meet- 
ing is scheduled for February 14- 
18, 1959, in Atlantic City. 
CIENCE teachers note: The 
National Science Teachers As- 
sociation of the NEA has an aid for 
science teaching in its publica- 
tions, Tomorrow's Scientists and 
Teaching Tomorrow's Scientists. 
The first one is for students (8 
issues, 50 cents per year for group 
orders of five or more), and the 
second is the teacher's guide (free 
with group order). Order from 
NSTA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
2 Sd 2 
HE NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom has a 
new kit, Developing Personnel 
Policies, which includes some very 
specific, practical helps for the 


local association in working with 
the school board in the develop. 
ment of a set of personnel policies, 
One kit is available free to the 
president of a local association; 
others pay 50 cents per kit. Order 
from NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


* 8 


A COLLEGE scholarship worth 
$1,500 awaits the winner of 
the 1958-59 Voice of Democracy 
script writing contest for high 
school students, sponsored by the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters and the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association. Four others will 
receive $500 scholarships. Each 
contestant writes a three- to five- 
minute broadcast script and de- 
livers it orally. For further infor- 
mation, write the NAB, 1771 N St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


2 ° sd 


NEW teacher retirement hand- 

book has been put into the 
mails for all members of the Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. Twice as large as earlier 
handbooks, this one has a wealth 
of information. If you haven't re- 
ceived yours, write KTRS, State 
Office Building, Frankfort. 


e¢ ¢ @ 


NESCO reports . . . that the 
world population may double 
by the end of the century, if it con- 
tinues to increase at its current 
rate. At the present time the in- 


- crease is at the rate of 5,400 in- 


dividuals per hour or 47 million 
per year. 

. . . that the newest member is 
the Federation of Malaya, with an 
area of 50,000 square miles and 
a population of 6 million. This 
brings the total number of mem- 
ber states to 80. 


. . . that in the world today, 
over one-third of all the time speij 
in primary schools is devoted to 


language study; 16 per cent to| 


studying mathematics; 10 per cent 
to the natural sciences. 
Please turn to page 22 
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Kentuchy Education 
pesoctation 


OFFICERS 
Viginia Murrell ........................ President 
400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue 
Mery Sparks © 3.2.2. President-Elect 
Murray State College, Murray 
Grace Weller.................... Vice President 
Elizabethtown 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Expires 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz........ June 30, 1960 
T. W. Stewart, 
Hopkinsville .................. June 80, 1959 


1960 
1959 


R. B. Piper, Russellville....June 30, 
Talton K. Stone, | 
Elizabethtown “.......-.... June 80, 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson Street, 


a aia tae ae leat June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas W. Willis, 
Route 2, Paris................ June 30, 1959 


Adron Doran, Morehead State 
College, Morehead........ June 30, 
Cc. D. Harmon, 
Whitley City ................ June 30, 1961 
Sara Rives, Board of ax 
Education, Covington....June 80, 1959 
Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 30, 1960 
Millard Tolliver, Jackson....June 30, 1961 


STAFF 

J. M. Dodson............ Executive Secretary 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine........ Consultant for 

Professional Services 
Director of 
Public Relations 
Consultant for 
Field Services 
Director of Publications 


1959 





Verne P. Horne 


Lyndle Barnes 





Gerald Jaggers.... 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 
FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Richard Hopkins, Calhoun 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Central 
City 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Street, Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Allen Cash, Bloomfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Roy Dorsey, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Garland Purdom, Perryville 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Hubert Hume, Maysville 
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Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 


College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Knuckles, Brooksville 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
Pike, Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Willie Hendrickson, Route 1, 
Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—H. M. Wesley, Hazard 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Editorially Speaking ~ - - 








Local Citizen Committees 


In 1952 the people of Kentucky were given an op- 
portunity to make an evaluation of the schools in the 
state, both at the state and local levels. More than 
20,000 people participated in the survey and, as a 
result of this participation, the Foundation Program 
was enacted into law. In order for Kentucky's schools 
to have the Foundation Program, Section 186 of the 
Kentucky Constitution had to be amended. This was 
done by an overwhelming majority. 

Not only did the survey permit an evaluation of 
the schools, but hundreds of Kentucky citizens ex- 
pressed themselves in regard to what they believed 
their children should have in the way of improved 
educational opportunities. These expressions from the 
people became a reality in the full financing of the 
Foundation Program in 1956. 

This widespread participation was in 1952; this is 
1958. Since the survey was made, we have experi- 
enced drastic changes. Much has been said and 
written about the inadequacies of our curriculum 
and some people are wondering if our schools are 
developing the highest potential in our youth. Spe- 
cifically, many Kentuckians are wondering if the en- 
actment of the Foundation Program has brought about 
the improvements which it should have. 

For these reasons, it is appropriate that the people 
of Kentucky take a new look at their schools. We 
know that improvements have come about as a result 
of the financing of the Foundation Program, but the 
average layman is not aware of the increased costs, 
the increased enrollment, and other factors which 
have absorbed much of the monetary gain made with 
the financing of the Foundation Program. The 
answers to these and other questions can be found 
only by the participation of people at the local level. 

The Kentucky Council for Education proposes to 
provide the means whereby this can be done. During 
the next year, through a full-time coordinator, it 
hopes to encourage people to participate in an evalu- 
ation of their schools at the local level. Not only will 
it encourage participation in an evaluation of what 
schools are doing, but it also hopes to give the people, 
through an organized effort, an opportunity to say 
what they would like to see their schools become. 

It is hoped that the members of the teaching pro- 
fession will encourage and assist in the establishment 
of local citizen committees. Facts show that when 
people are given information they make intelligent 
decisions and frequently request a more worthwhile 
program than the members of the profession believe 
it is possible to attain. Already, questionnaires are 
being sent to local districts for use of local citizen 
committees in evaluating their schools. The last ques- 
tionnaire will be designed to give the people an op- 
portunity to express their sentiments in regard to the 
needs of Kentucky’s schools. 

-_JMD 





PROFESSIONAL 
BOX SCORE 


1957-58 1958-59 
No. or TEACHERS IN KEenTucky.. 25,000 25,500 
No. or KEA MEMBERS 23,000 10,608 


No. or NEA MEMBERS 12,000 6,42° 


AS OF 
OCTOBER 27, 1958 











How did you celebrate 
American Education Week? 


By the time you receive this publication you will 
have already made your plans and organized your 
activities for American Education Week. How did it 
turn out? What was the most successful part of your 
program? What parts of it failed to achieve what 
you expected of it? Why? 

Full profit from something like American Eduv- 
cation Week can only be realized after the week is 
ended. The answering of questions such as these 
provide an evaluative process which can lead to an 
even greater community acceptance of the im- 
portance and role of public education. 

And the sharing of happy and sad experiences 
in school-community relations achieved during Amer- 
ican Education. Week this year can help other school 
groups in their efforts. We shall be glad to provide 
“sharing space” in the Kenrucky ScHOooL JouRNAL 
for those of you who have something to report. We 
can’t insist that you use it, but we can certainly 
urge you to do so. 

There is another idea that has been an obses- 
sion with many people for a long time. Perhaps it 
can be best expressed by this question: How can 
any annual, one-week activity, which is forgotten 
and unused for the intervening fifty-one weeks, have 
any lasting impression? Are there any activities in- 
cluded in your plans for American Education Week 
which have possibilities for continuation in the weeks 
and months to come? 

iJ 
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..And Divided We Fall 


The first three words of our Kentucky Motto are appropriate 
ones for our profession as we work together these next few 


months. 
Let us have: 


U nity of purpose 

N ever wavering confidence 
I ntelligent evaluation 

T otal participation 

E nduring faith 


D evoted determination 


Let us be: 


W illing workers 


E nthusiastic leaders 


Let us see: 


S chool program a reality 

T otal program in effect 

A ll levels fully financed 

N ational ranking raised 

D esite kindled for higher standards 


Time is of the utmost importance, so don’t delay. Begin 
your work now! 


. . . A message from the President 
—Virginia Murrell 
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100% KEA MEMBERSHIP 








County 
Districts 


Barren 
Boyd 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carlisle 
Crittenden 
Cumberland 
Fleming 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Graves 
Hickman 
Knott 
LaRue - 
Lyon 
Magoffin 
Mason 
McCreary 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Muhlenberg 
Nelson 
Oldham 
Owsley 
Pendleton 
Pike 
Rockcastle 
Simpson 
Todd 


Independent 
Districts 
Augusta 
Bardstown 
Bellevue 
Caverna 
Carrollton 
Central City 
Earlington 
Elizabethtown 
Falmouth 
Georgetown 
Glasgow 
Greenup 
Greenville 
Harlan 
Hazard 
Irvine 
Jackson 
Lancaster 
Owensboro 
Ravenna 
Russellville 
Springfield 
Stearns 
Vanceburg 
Van Lear 
West Point 
Williamsburg 
Campbellsville 
College 


Mayo-Underwood 
Vocational School 












100% NEA MEMBERSHIP 


County 
District 
Barren 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carlisle 
Fleming 
Mason 
McCreary 
Montgomery 
Nelson 
Oldham 
Pike 
Simpson 


Todd 


Independent 
Districts 
Bardstown 
Bellevue 
Central City 
Earlington 
Elizabethtown 
Falmouth 
Glasgow 
Greenup 
Lancaster 
Owensboro 
Russellville 
Springfield 
Campbellsville 
College 


Mayo-Underwood 
Vocational School 





A Mediocre Education Today ... 


By Maurice Bement 





Editor's note: 





This is a speech presented by Mr. 
Bement to the Kentucky Council for Education at their 
annual meeting on August 27, 1958. Later on during the 
meeting a decision was reached to sponsor the establish- 
ment of local citizens’ committees in every school district 
in the State to evaluate the results obtained under the 
Foundation Program. To make possible a more effective 
evaluation, the Council decided to employ a full-time 
Director to work with the local citizens’ committees. 








EFORE preparing my remarks 

for today, I took a look at 
the list of those expected in at- 
tendance at this session. This re- 
view caused more than average 
concern for I realized that you are 
unusually well informed on the 
status, problems, and issues of our 
schools and on education in gen- 
eral. This, however, is nothing 
more than should be expected for 
you have for some time manifested 
a deep interest in education as an 
individual, through your interest 
organization, and through the 
Kentucky Council for Education. 


I couldn't help but think how 
wonderful it would be if our citi- 
zenry in Kentucky were informed 
on school matters up to the level 
of your knowledge and _ under- 
standing. I sincerely believe that 
if this were true, we could easily 
raise the level of our educational 
standards to a truly quality educa- 
tion program for the people of 
Kentucky. An informed citizenry 
could make our visions a reality. 
Without an interested and _ in- 
formed public we will continue to 
drag out our illiterate feet, being 
content to remain at the lower 
level in educational, social, and 
economic progress. 


What shall our answer be? 


Shall we plead the role of a pauper 
and be content to offer a medi- 
ocre to average level of education 
to our boys and girls today, whom 
we know will determine the eco- 
nomic status of our people and 
State tomorrow? Or, shall we be 
bold realists and accept research 
results provided by every related 
study, including that of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
which concludes that “Education 
Is an Investment in People.” 


I ask you, with all sincerity, 
what is more important? For ex- 
ample, without this educational 
investment in people what use 
will we make of our billion dollar 
super highway program? Without 


this investment in people what as- © 


surance do we have for the con- 
tinuation of our form of demo- 
cratic government, in face of that 
early warning by Thomas Jeffer- 
son—“If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” : 
Without this investment in peo- 
ple what assurance do you have 
that our economic order, embody- 
ing the profit system, will be con- 
tinued? There are signs. which in- 
dicate that our system is becom- 


AND 


ing even more unique throughout 
the world. Can we afford to take 
the risk? 


Perhaps we ought to be re- 
minded of a significant statement 
made by General Omar Braclley 
just a few years ago—“For educa- 
tion makes a people easy to lead, 
but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave.” 

So, I'd like you to ponder this 
question—what is more important 
than an investment in people? If 
this investment fails, all fails. 

For, as the national Chamber's 
Education Committee has said, “If 
rising education levels are es- 
sential to the maintenance of a 
dynamic economy and a free so- 
ciety, an active interest in pro- 
viding ever-better educational op- 
portunity in your community is the 
essence of Good Citizenship, Good 
Government, and Good Business.” 


Now, let’s look at the Kentucky 
investment in people through our 
educational program. In 1956-57 
school year we spent an average 
of $186 per pupil in average daily 
attendance for current operations, 
or $174 per pupil in average daily 
membership. Frankly, I dont 
know whether this is too little, too 
much, or about right; but I sus- 
pect that it is quite low, especially 
if you view this expenditure with 
relation to what other states are 
doing or if it is viewed from the 
standpoint of the inflated dollar. 


Just for curiosity, I asked a few 
people not associated with our 
schools what they felt it would be 
worth to have a child in school for 
one year. The answers ranged up 
to $1,000. Im not suggesting 
that we invest $1,000 per year for 
each child in school, but I do want 
to call your attention to the fact 
that there is a tremendous gap 
between $186 and $1,000. Could 
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OMORROW, WHAT? 


... Citizens Study Their Schools 


it be that our return in ability and 
leadership in Kentucky is low be- 
cause our investment is too small? 
That question, I think, will have 
to be answered by intelligent 
leadership in our communities 
throughout the State. 

Let’s take a look at our edu- 
cational level. The median school 
years completed in Kentucky are 
8.4 (based on 1950 census). We're 
not on the bottom of the 48 states— 
we are tied with Tennessee at 8th 
position from the bottom. 

We have 16.8% (based on 1950 
census ) of our people over 25 with 
less than 5 years of schooling. We 
are not in last place—we are 11th 
from the bottom. 

We have 21.9% (based on 1950 
census ) of our people over 25 with 
at least 4 years of high school. 
Not at the bottom, but 8th from it. 


We have 3.8% (based on 1950 
census) over 25 with four or more 
years of college. Not last but 
close, in 4th from the bottom. 

We had 23.7% of our selective 
service registrants disqualified by 
the mental tests (1955). This was 
not the worst record of the states, 
but it was 10th from the bottom. 

I hardly see how we can afford 
this record from either the stand- 
point of national defense or from 
the standpoint of economics. For 
confirming the national Chamber’s 
study, EDUCATION —AN_IN- 
VESTMENT IN PEOPLE, it is 
estimated that a college graduate 
will average about $100,000 moré 
income during his earning years 
than the high school graduate. 
The high school graduate will earn 
about $49,000 more than the 
eighth-grade graduate and about 
$30,000 more than the high school 
drop-out. 

_ As I figure it, a reasonable tax 
imposed by local and state units 
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of government, either on sales or 
income or both, on the increased 
earnings only, will more than re- 
pay the appropriate units of gov- 
ernments for the public expendi- 
ture involved in the education of 


the individual. 


For example, if you apply a rate 
of only 8% to the $49,000 in- 
creased earnings of the high school 
graduate over the eighth grade 
graduate, you get a return of 
$1,470. This is considerably more 
than the Kentucky average ex- 
penditure on the secondary stu- 
dent for the entire four-year high 
school program. The same appli- 
cation, I think, will hold in the 
case of the $100,000 increased 
earnings of the college graduate 
over the high school graduate. If 
these calculations are correct, this 
would indicate that education is 
also a good economic investment. 
And in addition to the tax advan- 
tage to units of government, we 
cannot overlook the increased pur- 
chasing power made possible by 
such increased earnings. 


Now I don't presume to have 
the key to improve the holding 
power of our schools or for dras- 
tically raising the educational level 
of our people. I have my ideas 
just as you do, but I can’t be sure 
mine are sound. I do _ believe, 
however, that we have in every 
community of this State a potential 
core of interested, informed, and 
responsible citizens who could, if 
provided the opportunity, work 
with our professional leaders and 
our school boards in the develop- 
ment of a school program tailored 
to our needs—one which would in- 
crease the holding power of our 
students—one which could elevate 
the educational level of our peo- 
ple. 


Such groups throughout the 


State must put their minds to the 
problem. To charge that it can 
not be done is an indictment of 
our society and our way of life 
and of our system of self-govern- 
ment. 


To be sure, we will have more 
children in school in Kentucky 
this year than ever before; further- 
more, they are staying longer. 
This is commendable progress. 
Nevertheless, we had 68,906 chil- 
dren, ages 6-17, not in membership 
in any school in April 1957. We 
had 42,518 graduating from the 
eighth grade in 1957, but only 
20,301 finishing the twelfth grade. 
What is happening to the other 
half? The “school of hard knocks” 
may still have commendable qual- 
ities, but it does not adequately 
arm its “graduates” for the nuclear 
age. 

Now let’s take a look at our 
teacher situation. Here, I hope 
and I think, we are also making 
some progress. For example, the 
median preparation in college 
hours of our elementary teachers 
in 1945 was 82.3 hours. In 1952 
it was 102.4 hours and for the 
school year 1956-57 it had climbed 
to 118.3. Well, that’s fine. Never- 
theless, in 1956-57 only 60% of 
our elementary and high school 
teachers were college graduates. 
Personally, this is not satisfying 
to me. 


If there is any validity in teacher 
training or teacher education, I 
think we have a right to expect or 
even demand fully qualified teach- 
ers for the classrooms of Kentucky. 
But, in all fairness, I must add 
that along with this right, we have 
an obligation or a responsibility 

Please turn to next page 





MR. BEMENT is Southern Regional 
Director of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, Louisville. 
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Tomorrow, What? 





to pay for this service in the form 
of salaries. What should this 
salary be? I don’t know; but 
whether it be 4, 6, 8, or 10 thou- 
sand, I would hope that we would 
be willing to pay what is necessary 
to attract and hold the kind of 
teachers we want to provide the 
instructional program we want for 
our children. Now I'm not naive 
enough to believe we can expect 
to pay our teachers a $10,000 sal- 
ary this year, next year, or in the 
foreseeable future. I don’t believe, 
however, that it’s beyond the 
realm of possibility that within a 
few years we could pay some of 
our teachers 8 or 10 thousand. 


Shall we maintain a single 
salary schedule and pay all the 
same? Some will say, isn’t this a 
little ridiculous—you can’t collect 
23,000 people and expect identical 
production and results. Others 
will say maybe not, but teachers 
are paid on the basis of prepara- 
tion, experience, and job classifica- 
tion just as other employees of 
business and industry. So, maybe 
it’s ridiculous; maybe it isn’t. Here 
then is another decision for our 
citizenry. How much and on what 
basis shall our teachers be paid? 
Local committees, representative 
of the community, made up of re- 
sponsible citizens can be trusted 
to study, analyze, and arrive at 
sound conclusions. 


Let’s take a glance at our pupil- 
teacher ratio. In the school year 
1956-57 we had 21,246 classroom 
teachers. Based on average daily 
attendance we had, on an average, 
one teacher for every 25.5 pupils. 
But if you calculate on the basis 
of total enrollment, we had, on an 
average, one teacher for every 30 
pupils. 

But these statewide averages 
don’t mean a thing; especially to 
the parent who has a child in a 
class with 50, 60, or 70 pupils. In 
this case, Im not interested in 
averages, but I am interested in 
the size of classes that my children 
attend. 


Here again this matter should 
be studied and considered at the 
school district level. A determina- 
tion must be made as to the ap- 
propriate number of pupils for 
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each grade and subject in accord- 
ance with instructional efficiency. 


This problem brings up _ the 
question of quality education, of 
which I’m glad to note that we're 
hearing so much about today. In 
fact, a report prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education last month for 
the Twenty-First International 
Conference on Public Education 
in Geneva, Switzerland, stated 
that: “Perhaps the single most im- 
portant development in education 
in 1957-58 was the widespread in- 
crease in public interest in educa- 
tion, especially in the quality of 
education.” 

Some of our people are ask- 
ing—are we going to have quantity 
or quality in education? Such a 
question assumes that society can 
choose to educate a few people 
well or educate a great number 
of people somewhat less well, but 
that it can not do both. 


On the other hand, a recent re- 
port released by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund states «that: “A 
modern society cannot choose to 
do one or the other. It has no 
choice but to do both. Success in 
this becomes a matter of sheer sur- 
vival in the face of Russia’s threat 
to American technological superi- 
ority.” 

What would be the reaction 
of our people to this philosophy? 
I don't know, but I think we can 
find out and when we do perhaps 
it will help in answering the ques- 
tion—whom shall we educate? 


Well, let’s look at four rather 
specific recommendations of the 
Rockefeller report with relation to 
our Kentucky program today, as 
well as what we propose for to- 
morrow: 


1. Face up to a perpetual short- — 


age of superior teachers and 
utilize those available more 
effectively by employing such 
devices as television and films 
to bring extraordinarily effec- 
tive teachers into contact 
with large numbers of_ stu- 
dents. 


Is this the road we want to 
take? I don’t know. Some per- 
haps will want to pursue this 
technique; others will be skeptical. 
We need to find out what our 
people want our educators to do 


with respect to the use of tele. 
vision as a teaching instrument, as 
well as whether the public will be 
willing to pay for this modem 
tool. I’m sure, up to now, our 
investment has been extremely 
small in this area. 


2. Provide different programs 
for different types and levels 
of ability. For each student, 
a general education consist- 
ing of four years of English, 
three to four years of social 
studies, and a year each of 
science and math. For the 
academically talented _ stu- 
dent, two to three additional 
years of science, three addi- 
tional years of math, and at 
least three years of a foreign 
language. For certain other 
students, three years of a 
second language instead of 
the fourth year of math and 
the third year of science. 


Now if we pursue this course, 
it is obvious that we will have to 
have a general overhauling of our 
curriculum. Furthermore, it’s go- 
ing to cost more money. But it 
could improve the quality. Would 
Kentuckians feel it is worth the 
difference? Together, we will 
have to decide, for I’m reasonably 
sure that only a few of our systems 
meet these standards today. 


8. Strengthen the guidance pro- 
gram to stimulate the indi- 
vidual to make the most of 
his potentialities. We should 
encourage all kinds of indi- 
viduals to run on all kinds of 
tracks. In this way we can 
distribute very widely the 
rewards of self-esteem and 
self-respect. 


In general, I think our guidance 
and testing program is extremely 
weak, if at all. We have made 
progress under the Foundation 
Program, but we have not yet ar- 
rived. I believe the additional ex- 
penditure required to strengthen 
our guidance and testing program 
would be money well spent. Will 
our people agree? 


4, The Rockefeller report pre- 
dicts that the cost of educa- 
tion will be doubled (to 30 
billion) by 1967. State and 
local tax systems, primitive 

Please turn to page 30 
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PARTNERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Lawrence G. Derthick 


HE National Defense Educa- 


history and through two World 









continue to be administered with- 


ucent, tion Act of 1958 is an historic © Wars, I cannot cite anything like out interference or control. Fed- 
onsist- JF piece of legislation. It is historic the broad sweep of approval eral assistance just doesn’t work 
aglish, because never before have we had _—_ which the Defense Act has gained. that way; it never has. Surely the 
social J¥ such a program of Federal assist- This heartening support may be __ operation of the National Defense 
ch. of ance to strengthen education at attributed, I believe, to three fac- | Education Act of 1958 will put to 
x the —% critical points across the board. tors. First, there is a growing pub- rest once and for all the bogey- 
stu- Its impact will be felt from the lic awareness of the urgency of the man that the Federal Government 
tional # elementary grades through the problems which face American wants to control instruction in our 
addi- {J graduate school. And we have a education. Second, there has de- _ public schools. 
nd at §§ formula which will meet important veloped an increasing understand- Even with its limitations and all 
reign national needs within the priceless ing of the need for Federal as- our unmet needs, we can see the 


other 
of a 
id of 


1 and 


> 
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tradition of State and-local con- 
trol. This vital new legislation is 
an extremely. significant milestone 
in the Federal effort to offer lead- 
ership without domination’ and to 
render assistance without inter- 


sistance in the national interest. 
Third, there is a growing aware- 
ness of how the Federal role is 
performed without violating our 
traditions. 

The U. S. Office of Education 


Act, not as a string of isolated pro- 
visions, but as a mighty complex 
in which each part reinforces the 
other, and all parts blend into an 
effective whole. We can see the 
Act as a closely-knit combination 


Lome ference. itself is staffed by those who are of forces bearing down on such 
f our Dr. Holden and I, together 8 steeped in our traditions of ed- . major problems as the trained 
S g0- with eight colleagues, recently re- ucation as anyone else. We are manpower shortage, the teacher 
Sut it turned from a month-long tour of _ the products of local school sys- shortage, the omissions in our 
Vould schools in the U.S.S.R. We can _ tems, of State departments of edu- math, science, and foreign lan- 
r the testify that the Russians are in an cation, and we have spent our guage courses. We can see the 
will intensive race for knowledge; that _lives learning and practicing the Act as a new stimulus to intel- 

nably they have staked their future on ideals and beliefs of the folks lectual leadership, restoring re- 
stems their kind of education; that their back home. We know that our spect and financial support for the 
chosen rival is America. We must, educational strength is rooted in able but financially needy stu- 

with all the resources at our com- the thousands of independent dent. We can see it as a resound- 

| pro- mand, strengthen education to school districts and in their state ing endorsement of the traditional 
indi- meet the challenge imposed upon agencies. During my stay in American faith that hard work and 
st of this nation by a complex, competi- | Washington I have found that ability will have its reward. We 
ould tive, and fast-changing world. these views and convictions are can see it as a source for tech- 
indi- Bc hen: tad , vigorously supported by the fine _nicians in an age of automation; 
ds of 8 ns yrs _ f i win ig Americans I have come to know as a source for ambassadors in an 
} a4 tied of cetera ie d 6 “9 46, in government. As the Federal age of world responsibility; and 


and 


we cannot afford to tolerate a 
single weakness in our educational 
system. I am encouraged to be- 





Government enlarges its effort to 
strengthen the schools for national 
defense, I am more convinced than 
ever that Federal assistance will 


as a means for making the aver- 
age citizen feel and be at home in 
an age of science. We can see the 





lance lieve that our people are coming Please turn to page 39 
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made J is the key to our future, This Eprror’s Note: This article was taken from an 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
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Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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be applied in Kentucky. 
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First District Education Association 


The First District Education As- 
sociation held its seventy-fourth 
annual session on the campus of 
Murray State College on October 
10. Mrs. Frank McGary, a teacher 
in the Ballard County Schools, 
who took over the presidency 
when Lyndle Barnes resigned to 
join the KEA staff, was the guiding 
spirit in organizing the program, 
and was continued in office for the 
next year. 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, of To- 
peka, Kansas, who is education 
consultant for the General Motors 
Corporation, was the principal 
speaker for the morning session. 
He vigorously defended the Ameri- 
can system of education over the 
regimentation of Russian minds, 
pointing out that our system in- 
volves competition, incentive, and 
awards just like the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 


Also addressing the morning ses- 
sion was Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean 


of the UK College of Education - 


and immediate past-president of 
NEA. He spoke on the KEA legis- 
lative program, urging teachers to 
support and help implement this 
program as a means of increasing 
educational levels so that we can 
compete effectively in the world 
conflict which exists today. 


In the afternoon there was a gen- 
eral session, an elementary section 
meeting that heard an address by 
Dr. Lucile L. Lurry of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and seventeen 
group conferences of individuals 
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interested in various instructional 
areas. 

Barkley Jones, Principal of May- 
field High School, was elected 
Vice-President of the association 
for the coming year, and Jack Car- 
roll, Principal of New Concord 
Elementary School, was elected to 
the Board of Directors. M. 0. 
Wrather, of Murray State College, 
and Roy McDonald, Trigg County 
Superintendent, were continued in 
office as Secretary and KEA Di- 
rector. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Consultant 
for Field Services, brought greet- 
ings from the KEA. A former prin- 
cipal at Reidland High School, he 
emphasized the importance of all 
groups working together for the 
improvement of educational pro- 
grams in the State. 





Dr. Kenneth McFarland 
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Third District Education Association 


Mrs. Bernadine Steele, an at- 
tractive teacher from Central City, 
is the new President of the ‘Third 
District Education Association. 
She was elected to that post on 
Friday, October 10, at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the associa- 
tion on the campus of Western 
Kentucky State College in Bowling 
Green. Dr. W. M. Willey, of West- 
em, and Robert Piper, Logan 
County Superintendent, continue 
in their offices of Secretary-Treas- 
urer and KEA Director. 

Featured at the morning general 
session was an address by Dr. 
Andrew “Andy” Holt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee 
and former Executive Secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. Also featured on this morn- 
ing session was a talk by Dr. Harry 


Sparks, KEA President-Elect and 
Professor at Murray State College, 
in which he described how the 
KEA Legislative Program could 
“put some meat on the educational 
skeleton formulated by the Foun- 
dation Program.” 

During the lunch hour, Dr. W. 
M. Alexander, of George Peabody 
College, talked to the school ad- 
ministrators, Miss Nella Bailey, the 
State Library Supervisor, spoke to 
the librarians, and Dr. Harry 
Shaver, Jr., of Bowling Green, ad- 
dressed the commercial luncheon. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Kearney 
Campbell, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, talked to the 
elementary teachers on “Guidance 
in the Elementary School.” At the 
same time, Dr. Alexander was ad- 
dressing the secondary teachers. 


Mrs. Frank McGary and Dr. Lyman Ginger 
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Dr. W. M. Alexander 


During the departmental meet- 
ings, eleven different groups got 
together. The speech and dra- 
matics teachers heard Wallace 
Briggs, Director of the Guignol 
Theatre at the University of Ken- 
tucky, while the mathematics 
teachers heard Dr. W. H. Spragens, 
of the University of Louisville, dis- 
cuss the “Mathematics of the 
Banjo.” The secondary principals 
listened to Curtis Phipps, of the 
State Department of Education's 
Division of Guidance, while the 
elementary principals heard from 
Miss Margaret Sutton, Principal of 
Washington School in Owensboro. 

In an organizational meeting, the 
science teachers got together un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Charles 
White. The English and foreign 
language teachers heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Willson Wood, of 

Please turn to next page 


Mrs. Bernadirie Steele 











Upper Kentucky River Education Association 


William B. Hall, Superintendent 
of Letcher County Schools, is the 
new President of the Upper Ken- 
tucky River Education Association. 
He was elected to the post, for a 


one-year term, at the annual meet- 
ing in Hazard, October 9-10, suc- 
ceeding H. M. Wesley, Principal 
of Hazard High School. 

Also elected at the meeting was 








F. T. A. Sponsors Attend Meeting at Campbellsville 


On Saturday, September 27, at 
the Campbellsville High School, 
sponsors of the Future Teachers’ 
Clubs of Kentucky held their first 
state meeting. Planned by Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, state consultant 
for these clubs, with the aid of 
Mrs. Ruby Curry, sponsor for the 
Campbellsville group, the pro- 
gram inspired those attending, 
with zeal to go forward in their 
work and provided solutions for 
many problems. 

Preceding the morning talks, a 
coffee hour proved a pleasant in- 
troduction to the general meeting. 
Mrs. Curry presided with mem- 
bers of her club as hostesses, and 


student officers of the state associ- 
ation. Several musical numbers 
were given by the Campbellsville 
girls. Mrs. Fontaine gave the key 
talk. 

Qualifications for membership, 
suggestions for programs, worth 
while activities for clubs to pur- 
sue, and means of financing the 
years work formed some of the 
main topics discussed. After 
lunch, when smaller groups as- 
sembled to share their experiences, 
recorders summarized the ideas 
and they were inserted as the last 
part of the program where all 
sponsors met for a final session. 


—Marian Walsh 





Scenes from FTA 


[a , ‘ 
Conference in Campbelisville, September 27: Miss Diane Maupin, state 





Sponsors 
president of the FTA and a Campbelisville High School Senior, very graciously presides at the 
teapot; a group of the sponsors continue their consultations during lunch; and Mrs. Beulah 


Fontaine, KEA Consultant to the FTA, orients the group. 








Morton Combs, Principal of Carr 
Creek High School, to the post of 
Vice-President. Millard Tolliver, 
Principal of Breathitt County High 
School, was elected to the KEA 
Board of Directors to fill out the 
unexpired term of Joe Caudill. Roy 
G. Eversole, Superintendent of 
Hazard City Schools, was con- 
tinued in his position of Secretary, 

There were two featured speak- 
ers for the meeting: Dr. Robert H., 
Montgomery, Graduate Professor 
of Economics at the University of 
Texas, and Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, 
President of Transylvania College, 
In addition, Miss Virginia Murrell, 
KEA President, and Miss Vera 
Beckham of the Kentucky Teach- 
ers Retirement System, addressed 
the membership at a General Ses- 
sion. 

In its business session on Friday 
morning, the association adopted 
one resolution: “That we go on 
record as an organization and as 
individuals dedicated to the en- 
actment and financing of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association’s leg- 
islative program for Kentucky's 
schools in 1960.” 

On Thursday afternoon, ten 
group meetings were held. Mrs. 
Octavia Graves, of Morehead State 
College, was the Resource Person 
for the Reading group. The Sci- 
ence and Mathematics group lis- 
tened to two speakers from Eastern 
State College, Dr. H. H. LaFuze 
and Dr. Clifton A. Basye, while the 
English group heard Dr. Maurice 
Hatch, Director of Freshman Com- 
position at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Miss Nella Bailey, State 
Supervisor of Libraries, spoke to 
the Library Group, and Miss 
Dorothea Smith, of the State De- 
partment of Education, to the 
Home Economics group. 





Third District Report 
Continued from page 13 


Western, while the physical edu- 
cation teachers heard one from 
Lee Robertson, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Barren County. There 
was a TEPS Workshop under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Lawrence, 
at which Dr. Sparks discussed the 
role of TEPS, and a meeting of 
the home economics teachers at 
which Miss Janet Crawford, the 
Dupont representative, spoke. 
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Do You Have An Ethics Committee ? 


Prepared by the NEA Professional Ethics Committee 


Since a major characteristic of all professions is a dynamic 
professional code of ethics, a primary responsibility of the local 
association is to cultivate a climate in which administrators and 
classroom teachers recognize the need for a strong ethics com- 
mittee and give it their support and cooperation. Teaching will 
not have full acceptance as a profession until such time as 
teachers adhere strictly to such a code. 


Purpose of Committee: 


_l. To promote the adoption of 
a local code of ethics. This should 
be the code of the National Edu- 
cation Association or the state as- 
sociation. 

2. To promote the adoption of 
effective provisions in the consti- 
tution and bylaws for the enforce- 
ment of the code. we 


8. To develop effective me- 
chanics for achieving the enforce- 
ment. 


Selection of Committee: 


Careful selection of the com- 
mittee is essential to successful 
action. The Committee should in- 
clude representatives of all levels 
of the profession. Members should 
be willing to devote the necessary 
time to the work of the committee. 
Staggered terms for members will 
strengthen activity by lending con- 
tinuity to the program. Those 
considered for appointment or 
election, depending on the method 
of selection used by the local as- 
sociation, should be: 


1. Highly respected by all mem- 
bers of the association. 


2. Diplomatic, fair, calm and, 
above all, discreet. 


3. Able to work with all people. 


Orientation of Committee: 


Have a supply of study ma-_ 


terials ready for all members of 
the committee. These are avail- 
able from the NEA Professional 
Ethics Committee, the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
and from state associations. 


In making initial plans, bear in 
mind that committee action should 
extend over a period of time, de- 
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pending upon the relative ma- 
turity of the members and the ef- 
fectiveness of the general program 
of the association. 


1. Study the code and make 
plans for its implementation as it 
relates to local situations. 

2. Set up a clear-cut procedure 
for committee action. 

8. Plan a regular schedule of 
committee meetings and allow 


time for exploring areas of ac- 
tivity to be determined. 


First Steps: 

1. See that all association mem- 
bers have copies of the code in 
order that they may inform them- 
selves on the general principles. 


2. Provide an opportunity in 
one or more general meetings of 
the association for an open dis- 
cussion of: 

a. The proposed purposes rec- 

ommended by the committee. 

b. The principles of the code. 

3. Provide every member with 


the chance to vote by ballot on 
the adoption of the purposes and 


Please turn to page 32 





by the Commonwealth; and 


December 13, 1958, as 


CRAWFORD. 


(State Seal) 


Thelma L. Stovall 
Secretary of State 





PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 


WHEREAS, one of the significant advances in medical science was achieved 
through the courageous cooperation of Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford when 
she consented to have Dr. Ephraim McDowell perform the first ovariotomy 
attempted by the medical profession; and 


WHEREAS, she undertook a hazardous journey over rough country to her 
surgeon’s home, suffering great hardships; and 


WHEREAS, she fully realized that the operation was of an experimental 
nature never attempted prior to that time and that the surgery would 
be performed without benefit of anesthesia; and 


WHEREAS, the route of her agonizing journey has been duly commemorated 


WHEREAS, her contribution to medical science has been memorialized by 
the establishment of a shrine at Danville, Kentucky: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, ALBERT B. CHANDLER, GOVERNOR of the 
COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY, do hereby proclaim Saturday, 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY 


in Kentucky, and urge all citizens to take cognizance of this day and 
to appropriately observe it in schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable 
places with historical and memorial services in honor of JANE TODD 


Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the third 
day of October in the year of our LORD, 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight, 
and in the year of the Commonwealth, the 
one hundred and sixty-seventh. 


ALBERT B. CHANDLER, GOVERNOR 














To All 

Interested in the education of 

children 

Attend the Annual Conference 

of DESP 

At Owensboro, November 20 

and 21. 
e.6Um¢e806CU 

Calling all Principals! Do you 
know who your District Represen- 
tative is? If not, do hurry to find 
out, for he is the one to whom 
your state dues can be paid. Your 
representative has the application 
forms (one is included below) 
and membership cards for you. 
Your representative is responsible 
for getting all members within his 
district; however, you may still 
send dues direct to Mrs. Mae 
Dixon, Membership Chairman for 
the State. 

° 2 co 

Congratulations are in order. 
Liberty Elementary School in 
Whitley County has had its report 
from our page in the May, 1958, 
issue published in the “Profes- 
sional Growth Guides for Admin- 
istrators,” one of the Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, New London, 
Conn. 

Make plans now to attend the 
annual luncheon meeting of the 
DESP. of KEA on Thursday, April 
16. Luncheon will be served at 
the St. Matthews School, Jefferson 
County, Mr. John Norton, Prin- 
cipal. O. F. Brown is chairman for 


Last Call... Last Call... 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


TH LEENTAY-PRINGIAL 


4. 
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the planning of the luncheon, dec- 
orations, etc. 


District News 


First District: Paul Gardner, 
Jr., reports that they have met to 
plan programs for the year. They 
held their annual district educa- 
tional meeting at Murray State 
College. Other meetings will be 
at various schools with dinner be- 
ing served. The local hosts will 
contribute to the general program. 

Second District: Mrs. Virginia 
Atkinson reports that Miss Jose- 
phine McKee spoke at the annual 
meeting of the S.D.E.A. at Daviess 
County High School in Owens- 
boro. The group plans four other 
meetings during the year. Their 
goal is an increase in memberships, 
District, State, and National. By 
this time the revision of the con- 
stitution should be approved. 

Third District: Mrs. Thelma 
Hendrick reports that their annual 
meeting was held in Bowling 
Green, with the keynote address 
by Miss Margaret Sutton, Prin- 
cipal of Washington School, 
Owensboro. 





State Dues to DESP of KEA are $2.00—September 1, 1958-August 31, 1959 
c/o Mrs. Mae Dixon, Jefferson County School Board, 618 W. Jefferson 

















St., Louisville, Ky. 

Name Date 
Name of School Position 
School Address County. 
Home Address Amount 





Your Education District 


Member of KEA YES 





No. 








Send National Dues of $5.00 to the Department of Elementary School 

Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Your copies 

of “The National Elementary School Principal,” the Yearbook, and the 
Membership Directory are more than worth your annual dues. 
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Fourth District: Donald Baum- 
gardner reports that their group 
met in the Morningside School in 
Elizabethtown. 

Fifth District: Miss Aileen 
Schmitko reports that the DESP 
of Fifth District held its annual 
luncheon meeting in the South 
Room of the Brown Hotel. Busi- 
ness, luncheon, and entertainment 
was the program of the day. 

Five new principals have been 
appointed in the Louisville City 
Schools. The DESP of KEA in- 
vites them to participate in all of 
its activities and to become mem- 
bers of the group. The names fol- 
low: Mrs. Genevieve Cowan, Vic- 
tor Engelhard School; Mrs. Ruth 
K. Hill, Emerson School; Miss 
Alice Laidly, Longfellow School; 
Jack Meisburg, Hill and Prentice 
Schools; Miss Lydia Wilson, 
Beechmont School; Mr. A. B. Har- 
mon is assistant principal at the 
Theodore Roosevelt School. 

Mr. Carl Barbour, Principal of 
Paul Dunbar and Mary B. Talbert 
Schools, is the newly appointed 
chairman of the Informal Discus- 
sion Group composed of the Ele- 
mentary Principals of Louisville. 

Four General Supervisors are 
now assigned in a vertical type of 
supervision from grades one 
through twelve. They are Miss 
Grace Champion, Miss Dorothy 
Dreisbach, Miss Bonnie Howard, 
and Mrs. Ada Sillings. 


Central District: Leslie Kitchen 


reports that his group has been 


allotted $75.00 from the CKEA 
treasury as their part of member- 
ship funds. (This is what each 
district representative has been 
asked to obtain.) This money will 
be used in promotion and in pro- 
grams to fit the needs of the Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Group in Cen- 
tral District. Earl Adams, from 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, spoke at their district meet- 
ing. Mr. Kitchen further reports 
that Russell Goodacre, President 
of the CKEA, is working con- 

Please turn to page 3! 
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PROGRESS ... But More Is Needed 


Reported by Sara Moss Phillips 


Next to teaching as the primary 
responsibility of the classroom 
teacher comes public relations. 
Closely allied with this important 
aspect of public teacher activity 
is the area of legislation. Since 
the welfare of the public schools 
is directly dependent upon public 
support, the interrelationship of 
the classroom teacher, the public, 
and legislative gain is obvious and 
important. 

The Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram, a basic step in the develop- 
ment of an adequate pyblic school 
system in Kentucky, is evidence 
of the progress which can be 
made when the classroom teachers 
in organized activity work with 
the general public toward a de- 
sired goal. 


Now that the Minimum Founda- 
tion Program is an accomplished 
fact, primary responsibility for 
further implementation, greater 
strengthening, and broader ex- 
pansion of it lies necessarily with 
the classroom teacher. No single 
group of Kentucky citizens and 
taxpayers must be better informed 
about this program than the 
teachers. 

Kentucky classroom _ teachers 
have been in this thing since be- 
fore the beginning. They slugged 
it out in the back halls of Frank- 
fort, in city precincts, in the grass- 
roots areas, and the Foundation 
Program became a reality instead 
of a nebulous dream. 


The classroom teacher has en- 
joyed the unique position of living 
intimately within the framework 
of the Program. She has become 
inspired with its benefits for the 
children, frustrated over its limi- 
tations, and at this crucial time in 
its development must 
more dedicated to the realization 
of its full potential. 


Toward this end, the KEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
requested district-by-district _re- 
ports on the major accomplish- 
ments to date, with the further 
recommendation of the next major 
step from the experienced class- 
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become . 


room teacher’s point of view. The 
following is a direct reproduction 
from the districts reporting: 


Central District 

The school systems within the 
Central District have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities af- 
forded them under the Minimum 
Foundation Program. Probably 
the most obvious program of im- 
provement and advancement to 
the traveler in this area will be 
the many new school buildings, 
and additions or improvements to 
existing buildings, that have been 
constructed within the last few 
years. The design of these build- 
ings shows thought and planning 
for the comfort and efficiency of 
both pupils and teachers as well 
as functional beauty. 

Not as apparent to the public as 
the buildings, but still a result of 
the Foundation Program, are the 
curricula that have been broad- 
ened and enriched to mold more 
desirable characteristics into the 
students. Time-honored subjects 
within the curricula have been 
improved by the funds now avail- 
able for needed equipment and 
supplies that have increased the 
breadth and depth of these sub- 
jects. New subjects and increased 
offerings have more nearly equal- 
ized the opportunities for educa- 
tion no matter where the pupil 
might attend school. 

In addition to these two gains, 
buildings and improved curricula, 
there has been a decrease of the 
number of emergency teachers in 
the Central District. Also, quali- 
fied teachers now have added in- 
centive for continuing their growth 
through in-service training pro- 
grams as well as enrolling in the 
numerous college and university 
programs. These better qualified 


teachers can transmit their new 
skills into more challenging and 
well-planned programs in the 
schools of the Central District. 
To maintain the gains and insure 
a continued growth in the school 
programs in the Central District, 
it is felt that immediate attention 
must be given to the problem of 
teachers’ salaries and benefits. The 
gains which have been evidenced 
in this district by the upgrading 
and employment of better quali- 
fied teachers are being stymied by 
the rapid turnover in the personnel 
of the schools. In many of the sys- 
tems, this turnover has resulted in 
a sizable group of beginning 
teachers each year, with a corre- 
spondingly large group of teachers 
who are nearing the age of retire- 
ment. A better balanced teaching 
Please turn to page 27 





Teaching about U.N.? 

Ruth Meglemry, Kentucky 
DCT UNESCO Chairman, 
would like to have the names 
of any teachers who are giv- 
ing special emphasis in their 
teaching to the United Na- 
tions. This includes teachers 
at all levels and in all instruc- 
tional areas, grades one to 
twelve. 

She needs this information 
by November 25. 

These teachers will be con- 
tacted by the NEA Commit- 
tee on International Relations 
and asked to describe what 
they are doing. Their reports 
will be compiled for use next 
summer at the International 
Relations Conference, a part 
of the NEA-DCT Conference. 
(Editor’s note: See page 28 
for a detailed report on this 
program. ) 

Please send name, home 
address, school, and grade 
taught to 

Miss Ruth Meglemry 
2904 Riedling Drive 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Remember the deadline— 

November 25, 1958. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


@ Plowshare in Heaven by Jesse 
Stuart. McGraw-Hill. $4.50. Jesse 
Stuart for many years now has 
been the favorite son among Ken- 
tucky authors. His versatility—he 
has written poems, novels, short 
stories, juveniles, and autobiog- 
raphies—has made him especially 
popular. The artistic simplicity of 
his writing and his devoted atten- 
tion to his beloved Kentucky hills 
and its people have endeared him 
to a wide variety of readers. His 
warm personality and _ geniality 
have made him beloved by all who 
know him. 

Plowshare in Heaven is a collec- 
tion of twenty-one short stories. 
They have appeared previously in 
varied publications, and they are 
exactly the kind of stories one has 
come to expect of Jesse Stuart. 
Though not connected in any 
way, they do possess a unity found 
in longer works of fiction. The 
actual setting never changes ex- 
cept as the seasons roll by the hills 
of Kentucky. The characters rep- 
resent all ages and types of local 
persons. The plots concern the 
things that happen universally to 
mankind: birth and death, joy and 
sorrow, humor and tragedy, vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Alec’s Cabin is perhaps the best 
story of the collection. It is a 
sharply etched portrait of a man 
strongly devoted to the land. The 
Devil and Television, at once both 
comic and serious, tells of the ef- 
fect of television upon a deeply 
religious man and his family. Syl- 
vania is Dead recounts the story 
of a 650-pound moonshiner, her 
death, and the problems of burial. 
The Reaper and the Flowers is a 
superb story of a man who grieved 
himself to death after his wife was 
gone. Variety is provided with 
Old Dick, the story of the death 
of a mule. In The Wind Blows 
East, Jesse Stuart recounts a series 
of hilarious events happening to a 
boy who went “to town” to live 
with very particular relatives and 
to attend high school. 
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Once more are evidenced the 
characteristics that have made 
Jesse Stuart famous: the poetic 
quality of his prose; the clear, col- 
orful description of nature, mark- 
ing the panorama of the seasons; 
the realistic character portrayals; 
and the stories themselves, each of 
unflagging interest. 


@ A Teacher's Professional Guide 
by Nolan C. Kearney. Prentice- 
Hall. $5. Persons contemplating 
teaching as a career as well as 
novices and the experienced in the 
profession will find this a provoca- 
tive, information - packed book. 
The author is assistant superin- 
tendent of St. Paul schools; his 
wide experience and his interest 
in the personal and professional 
problems of American teachers 
have equipped him to do an 
especially good job of the task he 
set for himself. 

Practically every aspect of the 
subject has been thoroughly cov- 
ered. The author begins with a 
discussion of the profession itself 
and moves on to such topics as 
characteristics of the successful 
teacher, variety in teaching posi- 
tions, inservice growth, and rela- 
tions with supervisors, administra- 
tive officers, and the community. 
Following this comes a clearly 
written account of other topics of 
interest to teachers: salaries; the 
law as it affects teachers and 
schools; leaves of absence; retire- 
ment, social security, and other 
employee benefits; ethics and 
values for teachers; and employ- 
ment and promotion. 

The last chapter is particularly 
good. Entitled “The Experience 
of Lucille Maxwell, Teacher,” it 


relates in narrative form the in-. 


cidents occurring in the life of a 
typical teacher and shows dra- 
matically the practical application 
of many ideas set forth in the first 
part of the book. 


Books in Brief 

@ A Crowd of Voices by Rich- 
ard Lortz. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
This is an intriguing novel for 


adults, one of the strange hap. 
penings in a family of a man, his 
brother, and his sister-in-law. 


@ The Once and Future King by 
T. H. White. Putnam’s. $4.95, 
Readers everywhere will be de- 
lighted with this complete King 
Arthur story, wonderfully told by 
a man who is an undisputed au- 
thority in the field. 


@ The Serpent and the Staff by 
Frank Yerby. Dial. $3.95. Though 
very frank in many respects, this 
novel is better written than most of 
the others by the same author and 
maintains interest throughout. It 
is the story of the career of Dun- 
can Childers, M.D., who lived in 
New Orleans. 


@ Stories for Today's Youth by 
Milton Schleyen, $2.48; Stories for 
Teen-Agers edited by Burton and 
Mersand, $2.64; and Journeys in 
American Literature, $4.20. Globe. 
Here are three excellent books, 
The first two are collections of 
short stories about teen-agers, ce- 
signed especially for reluctant 
readers. The third is a splendidly 
organized anthology of American 
Literature for high school stu- 
dents. 


@ Adventuring With Pioneers by 
Mary Browning; Docas, Indian of 
Santa Clara; Willow Brook by 
Katherine D. Christ; and White 
Squaw by Arville Wheeler. Heath. 
Here are four wonderful stories 
about America’s past. The first 
three are new editions of popular 
favorites; the last is a new one, 
the true story of Jennie Wiley. 
The first of the list is by Mary 
Browning, for many years primary 
supervisor of the Louisville Public 
Schools. 


~@ Bless This Day by Elfrida 


Vipont. Harcourt, Brace. $3.25. 
The beautiful illustrations by 
Haroll Jones match perfectly this 
attractive book of prayers for 
young children of all faiths. 


@ Something Special by Beatrice 
S. de Regniers. Illustrated by Irene 
Haas. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. 
These charming verses and ac- 
companying pictures will be read, 
listened to, and looked at many, 
many times. For very young 
readers. 
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Fe Don’t Want Robots 


Reported by Elizabeth Dennis for the KEA 
Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


One cannot practice with youth that which he is not learn- 


ing and experiencing as an adult. 


Real employment security 


does not rest alone on legislation, but rests heavily on the climate 


under which the individual works. 


To attempt to drive, to herd, 


to coerce a teacher as an individual is to destroy the basic core 
upon which teaching as an art is founded. Take away the 
teacher’s imagination, initiative, vision; and you have entrusted 


the future to a robot. 


Understanding comes through 
knowledge of the time, the place, 
and inter-relations of the indi- 
viduals responsible for the guid- 
ance of an educational program of 
a community. This understanding 
is best understood in clearly writ- 
ten personnel policies and prac- 
tices of a school system. Through 
these media the dignity of the in- 
dividual emerges. Participation of 
all people affected by the policies 
and procedures increases the 
chances that they will be under- 
stood and executed. 


The Tenure Commission has 
come to feel a moral responsibility 
to encourage the development of 





MISS DENNIS is Secretary of the 
KEA Commission on Tenure and 
Acad Freed. a classroom teach- 
er at Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, and was 1956-57 KEA President. 


these personnel policies. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” How to begin this 
preventive aspect of its work has 
been the subject for the April and 
June meetings of the Commission 
and lead to the following plan of 
action for 1958-59: 


1. To ask the KEA Board to 
consider “Developing Per- 
sonnel Policies” as part of 
its Leadership Conference 
theme. Accomplished. 


. To collect from each school 
system a copy of existing 
written personnel policies as 
source material for school 
systems working toward per- 
sonnel handbooks. To make 
these available through the 
KEA office and to describe 
them briefly through _ this 
column in the JourNAL, as 
they are received. In process. 
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8. To order and_ distribute 
copies of the NEA kit en- 
titled “Developing Personnel 
Policies” to each school ‘sys- 
tem in the state. Accom- 
plished. 

. To accompany each kit with 
a form for a report of the 
school system’s statutes and 
practices in personnel. Ac- 
complished. 


As secretary of the Commission, 
I have been delegated the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the above 
four-point program of the Com- 
mission. I hope that as you read 
this column, you will have already 
received the kit and will have re- 
turned by mail a copy of your 
policies and an answer to the sur- 
vey form. If you have done this, 
the April issue of the Journat will 
carry an article of the progress of 
Kentucky school systems in the 
area of personnel relations. 


From its experience with dis- 
missal cases in Kentucky, the KEA 
Commission on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom is keenly aware 
of the mutual understanding and 


Please turn to page 26 








Went To Cleveland 


. . . @ personal account by Alma Hill 


For twenty-seven years I've been a member of the largest 
professional organization in the world and for the first time 
I've attended a meeting of that organization. This is a poor 
record, I'll admit, but somehow I felt that paying my dues and 


reading the Journal were sufficient. 


However, now that I’ve 


tasted the excitement and challenge of the NEA Convention, I 
shall certainly make an effort to attend in the future. 


Cleveland was just a pleasant 
day’s travel from Elizabethtown. 
Having been unable to procure a 
room atthe convention hotel, I 
gladly accepted the invitation of 
our gracious and competent state 
president, Miss Virginia Murrell, 
and her roommate, Miss Alice Par- 
sons, to share their room. Virginia 
hospitably began making inquiries 
about a bed for me when none 
had arrived by 11 o'clock. How- 
ever, after two hours trying and 
being reassured that the bed was 
on its way, we finally decided to 
make other arrangements. Since 
few alternatives were available at 
1:00 A.M. in an already overfilled 
hotel, I decided to make my bed 
on the floor. My roommates pro- 


vided pillows and blankets and 
tucked me in. This was fun and 
despite my friends’ concern, I 
never slept better. My bed finally 
arrived at 8:00 A.M. 

The association with these two 
hospitable and capable persons 





MISS HILL is Librarian, Elizabeth- 
town High School, and was 1957-58 
=— of the Elizabethtown Faculty 

ub. 





added to the valuable experiences 
that were mine at this convention. 
It is nice to have an opportunity 
to know our own state leaders as 
well as those from other states. 
And a convention, I find, is an ex- 


Please turn to page 24 
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Personal Experiences as an 


Assembly Chairman 


Reported by Lucy Jane Cracraft 


VERYBODY should have the 

opportunity to appear in as- 
sembly before he graduates.” The 
voice belonged to Joe, a solemn- 
faced, reticent youngster, one of 
the few quiet ones. Long after 
the period ended, the memory of 
that serious face, the depth and 
sincerity of tone of my silent one 
lingered. He, who had never per- 
formed in assembly and, ap- 
parently blessed by no special tal- 
ent, might never be asked to per- 
form, must have felt deeply, in- 
deed, to summon the courage to 
break his pattern of quiet with- 
drawal and thus place his con- 
victions so firmly before the class. 


Perhaps assemblies were too 
formal and cold, too much a thing 
apart. Here was a voiced need 
which I, staff member in charge 
of assemblies held each Thursday 
morning, could meet by giving 
the assemblies to the students, by 
making the assembly stage not a 
place of solemn conclave, but an 
arm of every class, club, and or- 
ganization. Our weekly mass 
meetings could become, not a 
place where visitors appear and 
the gifted shine, but a learning 
situation for all. Assemblies 
where students were active par- 
ticipants instead of passive recip- 
ients, should help us to grow, par- 
ticularly in the arts of listening 
and speaking, could draw us closer 
together, molding us into what I 
have just now so appreciatively 
seen us called in one of my fresh- 
man themes, “one big, happy 
family.” 

Thought fathered action. A stu- 
dent-faculty committee composed 
of the officers and a sponsor from 
each class and_ representatives 
from the student council was or- 
ganized. The committee immedi- 
ately resolved that assemblies be- 
longed to the students, that any 
supervised group wanting an as- 
sembly would get it, that outsiders 


approved and invited by the stu- 
dents should appear only on dates 
for which there were no student 
takers. 

I, as speech teacher and as- 
sembly chairman, could provide 
emcees, Bible readers, spot an- 
nouncers, class presentations of 
skits promoting school events, 
choral groups with Easter and 
Christmas pageants, one-act plays, 
discussion groups and, dearest to 
my heart, a series of programs 
where every speech student pre- 
sented before the student body 
his oral finals in oratory, play cut- 
ting, interpretation, or any other 
of the speech fields. No student 
must appear; every one may; 
many do. 

Every group presents its spe- 
cialty. The Latin Club initiates 
its slaves. The Girl Reserves re- 
ceive their new members, and the 
circle of angelic, candle-lit faces 
completely encircling the audi- 
torium gives to October one of its 
holiest moments. The F Club 
makes much of Boost the Panther 
Day. The Journalism Class ad- 
vertises its spelling contest with a 
government bond to winner. The 
physics department brings an 
atom smashing program straight 
from Oak Ridge. The biology 
classes feature “Hemo, the Mag- 
nificent” and “Our Mr. Sun.” The 
government class and Commerce 
Club may bring the state officials, 
the Art Club, a famous Louisville 
cartoonist. The Band, the Glee 
Club, the Key Club, the 4-H Club, 


the National Honor Society with ~ 


two programs so capably de- 
veloped, so creditably presented 
illustrating its noble principles, 
each group gives of its best. 
There are six stand-out favorites 
from year to year. The election 
of student body officers is pre- 
ceded by a week of slogans, post- 
ers, gifts, and advertising culmi- 
nated by speeches in assembly 


Frankfort High School 


from each candidate and man- 
ager, the return to home room to 
vote and tabulate, then a seccnd 
assembly to announce results and 
applaud the winners. Two elec- 
tions of cheerleaders are con- 
ducted in much the same way 
with every ambitious — student 
given the opportunity to demon- 
strate his grace, agility, and lung 
power. 

The school-wide talent show is 
the major opus of the Student 
Council which writes the script, 
prepares the scenery, screens all 
applicants, conducts rehearsals, 
and awards prizes. 

Open house during American 
Education Week, completely stu- 
dent managed, features an evening 
assembly for all students and par- 
ents with a good one-act play, 
music, food, a tour of the build- 
ing, and a general get-together of 
teachers and patrons. 

The Physical Education Club 
presents more than half the girls in 
school demonstrating marching, 
drilling, dancing, tumbling, acro- 
batics in general and all types of 
calisthenics. 

The senior class extravaganza, 
written, cast, directed by seniors, 
featuring every member of the 
graduating class, is presented the 
last week of school and tops all 


’ polls. 


Most valuable, perhaps, from 
the standpoint of moral and spir- 
itual values which linger from year 
to year, permeating the atmos- 
phere and thus permitting osmosis 
and retention, are the daily serv- 
ices during Holy Week. Each 
morning at 7:50, students who 
wish to do so assemble silently 
and reverently in a darkened, 
candle-lit auditorium and _partici- 
pate in a thirty-minute service of 
sacred vocal and _ instrumenta! 

Please turn to page 30 
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Shadows of the Past 


. Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five years ago 
There was no issue of the 
Journat for November, 1923. 


Twenty-five years ago 

Two things seemed to be up- 
permost in the minds of edu- 
cational leaders in Kentucky in 
November, 1983: One was the 
death of KEA’s first full-time Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, R. E. Williams; 
the other was the enactment of a 
school reorganization plan recom- 
mended by a citizens study group, 
the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Williams had become the 
Executive Secretary in 1923. Dur- 
ing his tenure in office, KEA had 
been accepted by most of the 
teachers of the state as their as- 
sociation. Starting with about 
5,000 members in 1923, it had 
grown in membership to the point 
where approximately 15,000, or 
90 per cent, of the teachers of 
Kentucky belonged. In addition, 
he had exercised such good finan- 
cial judgment during the depres- 
sion days that the KEA was 
financially solvent. 

It was announced that W. P. 
King had been elected by the 
Board of Directors to serve in the 
capacity of Executive Secretary. 

With regard to the report of the 
Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion, the KEA had assumed its role 
as an interpreter of the program to 
the general public. Every member 
of the profession in the state was 
called on to play his or her part 
in fulfilling this role. 

Of special importance were the 
activities of the classroom teachers. 
They were given 18 specific ways 
in which they could help in this 


interpretation, such as: Be a good - 


teacher . . . become familiar with 
important facts about your own 
school . . . give enthusiastic sup- 
port to the local PTA .. . secure 
the interest of parents and en- 
courage them to visit the school 
... join your Education Associa- 
tion . . . see that school activities 
receive publicity in local news- 
papers .. . take part in community 
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activities wherever possible .. . 
become acquainted with all phases 
of local and state government 

. attend teachers’ meetings and 
other educational group meetings. 


Good advice for 1958, too. 


Ten years ago 

The title of the President’s mes- 
sage to the profession in Novem- 
ber, 1948, was “Do You Belong?” 
He pointed out that Kentucky’s 
motto, “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” was just as appropriate 
for teachers as for the state as a 
whole. He cited the reasons why 
teachers should join their profes- 
sional organizations: 


“These professional organiza- 
tions, local, state, and national, 
have helped you secure better 
salaries, brought to you better 
standing in your community, se- 
cured for you better tenure and 
retirement benefits. Their journals 
alone are worth the cost of your 
membership. These organizations 
have protected the schools from 
ruthless politicians and vested in- 
terests. They have greatly pro- 
moted the educational opportun- 
ities of the children of our state. 
They have been the chief expon- 
ents of democracy in this country 
and they are working for world 
peace. Can you afford not to 
identify yourself with your col- 
leagues in this great work?” 

Joe C. Howard, Chairman of the 
KEA Commission on’ Professional 
Ethics, reminded teachers that 
they had a Code of Ethics, 
adopted in 1939, that should be 
observed. To make certain that 
every teacher knew what was in 
the Code, it was reprinted in full. 

There was a picture on page 26 
showing one of the groups study- 
ing professional problems at the 
workshop of the KEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Identified 
in the picture were Miss Nanalyne 
Brown of Lexington, DCT Presi- 
dent, and Miss Emily Reeves, 
DCT Secretary. This was the 
forerunner of the present. KEA 
Leadership Conference. | 


Mrs. Katherine B. Dickey, a 
teacher from Lexington, whose 
son later became president of UK, 
reported on her first experience in 
a workshop. She gave a very in- 
teresting account of her experi- 
ences as an assistant in a More- 
head sponsored workshop at 
Sandy Hook in Elliott County. 





Calendar of Events 











Nov. 9-15: American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 15: Kentucky Student Ed- 
ucation Association Workshop, 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green. 

Nov. 20-21: Elementary Prin- 
cipals Work Conference, Owens- 
boro. 

Nov. 27-29: Annual Conven- 
tion, Southern Business Education 
Association (Regional), Columbia, 
S. C. 

Nov. 28-29: 44th Annual Meet- 
ing of National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

Dec. 8-10: National Conference 
on Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth, sponsored by American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dec. 28-30: 18th Christmas 
Meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, New 
York City. 

Dec. 29-31: Joint Meeting, 
Speech Association of America and 
the American Educational Theatre 
Association, Chicago. 

April 15, 16, 17, 1959: KEA 
Convention, Louisville. 

June 28-July 3, 1959: NEA Con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 





Music Educators to Meet 

The Kentucky Music Educators 
Association will hold a state-wide 
meeting at the University of Ken- 
tucky, November 21-22. This is 
the first time that such a meeting 
has been scheduled for the fall 
months, but the leaders of the or- 
ganization acted in recognition of 
a desire to be able to put into prac- 
tice what had been learned at the 
meeting. 











Across the Editor’s Desk 
Continued from page 4 


EA’s first salary school, Octo- 
N ber 8-11, marked the beginning 
of a program of expanded services 
in this area. Selection of 100 local 
and state leaders to participate in 
this school (including KEA’s 
Verne P. Horne) was based on 
the objective of preparing key 

le throughout the country 
th facts = techniques which 
they can then use and pass along 
to other leaders. Some new publi- 
cations are available in this area of 
salaries which can be obtained 
from Robert W. McLain, NEA 
Salary Consultant, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





c o co 


EXT month, teachers who re- 

tired July 1, 1958, and espe- 
cially those with 50 years service or 
more, will be recognized in the 
Kentucky ScHOOL JouRNAL. Also 
recognized in the same issue will 
be those teachers who passed on 
to their greatest reward during the 
12 months prior to July 1, 1958. 


the Association for Childhood 
Education International (ACEI) 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 29-April 3, 1959. “Funda- 
mentals for Today's Children” is 


i ere 1959 Study Conference of 


the theme. The Conference is 
open to all people concerned with 
children. Registration fee is $12; 
undergraduate student registration 
fee, $4.50. For further informa- 
tion, write ACEI, 1200 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


a 2 J 


HE World Confederation of Or- 

ganizations of the Teaching 
Profession will hold its 1959 meet- 
ing in Washington during the first 
week in August. This is the first 
time since the groundwork for the 
organization was laid 12 years ago 
in Endicott, N.Y., that the organi- 
zation has met in the United 
States. Keep alert to ways in 
which you can help and profit in 
the experience of having educa- 
tional leaders from all over the 
world on our doorstep. 


THREE-FOLD function is be- 

ing planned for UK centers 
in Cumberland and Henderson: 
(1) Lower division instruction in 
core or basic areas which are part 
of the first two years of college 
work; (2) special periodic courses 
for occupational and technical ob- 
jectives; and (3) general education 
courses for adults based upon 
needs of the people in the area. 
Dr. A. D. Albright is executive 
dean of extended programs at UK. 


° oO Oo 


H OW much should a good school 
cost? The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has a 
portfolio of fourteen reprints of 
articles which have appeared in 
national magazines, and which 
provide helps in planning school 
buildings. Single copies of the 
portfolio are available for $2.00 
from AASA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


o ° o 


HE October issue of Coronet 

has a response to some critics 
of present practices in school con- 
struction, entitled “Bargain-base- 
ment education is no bargain.” 
It points out that cheapness is not 
the only factor to be considered. 


2 ° ° 


F you use the mimeograph for 

a school newspaper, staff bul- 
letins, and other publications, you 
may find many helpful tips in How 
to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed Newspaper, published by 
A. B. Dick Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. Copies are avail- 
able through local distributors or 
the company without charge. 


2 a oO 


NCREASING concern with the 

problems of juvenile delin- 
quency has led the NEA to assign 
top priority to an extensive project 
in this field. Carrying forward an 
earlier NEA study, the new project 
is designed to help teachers and 
administrators deal with the prob- 
lem by means of new and im- 
proved practices which it is hoped 
will be formulated. William C. 
Kvaraceus, on leave from Boston 
University, is directing the study. 











KEA Staff Cars 


At the last session of the Ken. 
tucky General Assembly a bill 
which would raise the rate of 
travel allowance for state employ. 
ees from seven to eight cents per 
mile, was enacted into law. Since 
KEA employees have for a number 
of years been receiving the same 
travel allowance as state employ- 
ees, the members of the KEA 
Board of Directors felt that in all 
fairness to its employees it should 
raise the mileage rate to eight cents 
per mile. 


However, a staff welfare com- 
mittee from the Board, appointed 
by President Mitchell Davis during 
his term of office, made a recom- 
mendation that the Board investi- 
gate other possibilities of travel for 
the staff. President Virginia Mur- 
rell immediately appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report 
back to the Board. 


The committee members decided 
that they should explore three 
possibilities: (1) association 
owned and operated cars; (2) 
automobiles leased on a _ yearly 
basis for the use of the staff; and 
(3) mileage paid at the increased 
rate of eight cents per mile. 


A large number of automobile 
firms, including practically every 
make, were contacted and asked to 
submit prices for an outright sale, 
approximate trade-in value at the 
end of two or three year periods, 
and the amount for which cars 
could be leased on a yearly basis. 


The committee made a recom- 
mendation to the Board of Direc- 
tors that it lease automobiles for 
the KEA staff. The Board mem- 
bers, after hearing the recommen- 
dation, felt it would be more eco- 
nomical to lease the cars than to 
buy or pay mileage. 

Since each of the KEA staff 
members will drive approximately 
25,000 miles per year, one can 
easily see that a considerable sum 
of money is involved in paying 
mileage for four staff members. 
Cars are leased at a cost of $74.98 
per month each. This includes a 
few extras which the members of 
the Board felt were necessary for 
safety and comfort. At a small an- 
nual fee, $65 to be exact, the auto- 

Please turn to next page 
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School Savings 


Build Peace Power 


National security—like personal 
security—carries a dollar sign. This 
is the underlying theme of the 
Treasury's efforts to step up sales 
of U. S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds as a means of strengthening 
our nation’s power for peace. 

Recently, Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, called 
individual savings “one of the ma- 
jor responsibilities of citizenship 
under present world conditions”— 
because a strong national econ- 
omy, stabilized by the savings of 
millions of citizens, is a prereq- 
uisite to military preparedness, 
scientific achievement, and _ in- 
dustrial growth, the three elements 
of our nation’s power to deter ag- 
gression and preserve peace. 

The Treasury-sponsored School 
Savings Program for the stimula- 
tion of regular purchases of U. S. 
Savings ‘Stamps by children in 
classrooms throughout America is 
the key activity of the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division in the. youth 
area—both for the teaching of 
thrift and for encouraging the par- 
ticipation of young people in our 
common responsibility of proper 
management of the public debt. 


Fundamentally, the School Sav- 
ings Program is an educational 
one to help schools teach thrift 
and good personal money man- 
agement. The core of the program 
is Stamp Day once a week, which 
gives boys and girls the oppor- 
tunity to put thrift training into 
practice—by buying U. S. Savings 
Stamps and Bonds—thus develop- 
ing their thrift habits early in life. 


This program is an important part” 


of the nationwide Savings Bonds 
Program which encourages ALL 
Americans to invest in U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds for the good of the 
country and themselves. 





MR. COURTNEY is State Director 
of the U. S. Treasury Department’s 
Savings Bonds Division, Louisville. 
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John U. Courtney 


The program is very flexible. 
Each school can arrange the de- 
tails to best suit its situation. 
Stamp Day may be any day of the 
week the school desires. The pro- 
gram is adaptable to all grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school. The technique is varied 
to suit the grade level. Some 
teacher supervision is needed in 
the lower grades. In the middle 
and upper grades, the students can 
manage their program with a mini- 
mum of teacher supervision. In 


STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER! 





many schools, the entire program 
is handled by the PTA mothers. 

The Kentucky program for the 
current school year will consist of 
a series of special meetings to be 
conducted by Treasury represen- 
tatives in the following key cities 
and counties: Louisville—Jefferson 
County; Covington—Kenton Coun- 
ty; Newport—Campbell County; 
Owensboro—Daviess County; and 
Paducah—McCracken, County. In- 
vited to these meetings will be su- 
perintendents, principals, PTA 
representatives, and bond volun- 
teers. Kits of materials will be dis- 
tributed, and details of the school 
program discussed, followed by a 
question and answer period. 

Superintendents of all remaining 
school systems will receive kits 
from local Savings Bond volun- 
teers, or direct by mail from the 
State Bond Office. 

In the years since World War 
II, Kentucky has shown consider- 
able strength in the sale of U. S. 
Savings Bonds through our banks 
and by use of the Payroll Savings 


Plan in businesses. Unfortunately, 
this does not apply to the School 
Savings Program. Here we find 
sales declining from $162,000 in 
1952-53, to only $69,000 in 1957- 
58. This was an actual decrease 
of 37 per cent from the previous 
year, and represented the largest 
decrease shown by any of the 48 
states. 

The Savings Stamp Plan has the 
approval of state and local PTA 
councils, and is recommended to 
the local clubs as a part of their 
civil defense program. 

Stamps will be available on a 
new consignment basis at post 
offices and branches to properly 
qualified Treasury Savings Stamp 
Agents. In order to qualify as an 
agent, an individual must be 
recommended by the proper 
school and/or civic authority; ap- 
pointed by the State Director for 
U. S. Savings Bonds; and notar- 
ized. 


Full details on the Stamp Con- 
signment Plan, together with the 
necessary forms, may be obtained 
from the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, 236 Federal Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





KEA Staff Cars 
Continued from page 22 





mobile firm takes care of all main- 
tenance. The cars are fully insured 
and are given thorough inspections 
at periodic intervals. The commit- 
tee members felt that this would 
result in a saving to KEA over 
either purchasing the automobiles 
or paying mileage. 

As stated earlier, one advantage 
of leasing over buying is that your 
Board knows the exact amount of 
money which is needed for travel 
for the year. This might not be 
true in the case of purchasing auto- 
mobiles. It also can be shown con- 
clusively that travel for KEA em- 
ployees under this plan is much 
more economical than paying mile- 
age at the rate of eight cents per 
mile. 





Was this issue of the 


Journal 


CORRECTLY ADDRESSED? 








































































WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 
Gor Use with your State-Adonied 


New Building Better English 


Grades 9 through 12 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in 
all the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, 
proofreading, and originality in writing—with a clear-cut pres- 
entation of the elements of grammar and language mechanics. 


TESTS 


Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests that diagnose 
student needs, evaluate student understanding of units of learning, 
and measure individual mastery of each skill. Available in con- 
venient 64-page tablets—one for each grade. 


Write for further details 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 














“Why don’t more high schools teach courses in psy- 
chology?” asks one authority* in reviewing 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Its Principles and Applications 


Third Edition by T. L. Engle 


The fact is that the number of high schools offering psychology 
has greatly increased, and more and more are enjoying the use 
of Engle’s textbook. “Informative and provocative,”* it appeals 
to teachers and students alike. 


NOW READY-—the student’s workbook, Record of Activities 
and Experiments—a new and different kind of activity work- 
book in which students gain insight into the problems and methods 
of professional psychologists. Tests are in the Teacher's Manual. 


* Dr. Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education at the Ohio State 
University, in The Clearing House. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 








I Went to Cleveland 
Continued from page 19 


cellent place to meet others and 
exchange ideas. 


No organization can rise above 
its leadership! Not only did we 
have good leadership on the state 
level, but we Kentuckians were 
especially proud of Dr. Lyman 
Ginger who presided with poise 
and charm at the general sessions, 
He was the first Kentuckian to 
hold the highest office of NEA 
and no one could have more ca- 
pably led the organization. 


The Kentucky delegation had 
the distinction of occupying a 
front section of seats in the ite 
mendous air-conditioned Cleve- 
land Auditorium. This privilege 
is accorded the delegation from 
the president's home state—and we 
were very proud of our president! 


Next year the group occupying 
these choice seats will be the 
Kansas delegation from the home 
of Ruth Stout, “the sun flower girl 
from the sun flower state.” Andy 
Holt, of Tennessee fame, wrote a 
clever poem which he used in 
seconding the nomination for Dr. 
Stout. It went something like this; 





If you have missed our Ruth 
Ann Stout, 

Brother, you are losing out. 

A spell-bindin’ speaker, she 
really talks dandy; 

She can even make Churchill 
take to brandy. 


And she is, indeed, a very charm- 
ing and capable person. 


All of the convention was very 
thrilling and stimulating! I was so 
glad that our faculty club named 
me as their delegate! 


Approximately 10,000 persons 
were in attendance; 49 state dele- 
gations, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were 
represented. “We were there’ 
when Alaska was granted state- 
hood and everyone seemed to en- 
ter into the gay mood of the 
Alaskans. 


Perhaps the most thrilling spec- 
tacle of the convention was the 
parade of flags. There is some- 
thing awe-inspiring and majestic 
about flags, and there, in all their 
glory, were the flags of many na- 
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tions arrayed across the stage be- 
neath the large circular lighted 
emblem of NEA. These flags were 
representative of the nations 
where our vast educational sys- 
tem extends. 

Giving additional pomp and 
color to the convention was a pa- 
rade of flags carried by the state 
directors. As the states were com- 
mended for their NEA member- 


| ship, the flags were carried for- 


ward. States high in membership 
percentage, those gaining in total 
membership, and states enrolling 
90,000 or more were mentioned. 
Kentucky did,not respond on many 
phases of this program, but Mrs. 
Willie C. Ray, our vivacious state 
director, proudly presented our 
state flag twice. 


There were opportunities for 
fun as well as work. The famed 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra gave 
a superb performance one,evening, 
and there were various receptions. 
Too, there was the excitement of 
exploring new places. Some of us 
tried the scampies and lobster at 
Captain Frank’s on a pier in Lake 
Erie, spaghetti at a famous Italian 
restaurant, and we also had a 
sampling of Chinese food. Oh yes, 
one evening I was having dinner 
with my _ superintendent, Mr. 
Stone, and his wife when a sweet 
young thing turned to us and said, 
“Say, what did you kids order?” 
Mr. Stone declared the compli- 
ment was worth the trip to Cleve- 
land. All in all, Cleveland proved 
to be a very hospitable city. 

The NEA Convention was a rev- 
elation and a challenge. This or- 
ganization is definitely working 
for the development of more ade- 
quate educational opportunities 
for children and youth, and for 
the improvement of the profes- 
sional, economic, social, and civic 
status of teachers. 


Our future truly goes to school 
today! We must preserve the best 
we have and promote what we 
need. We need and must have 
greater NEA membership because 
only a united profession moves 
education forward. 


Yes, I am proud to be a member 
of the teaching profession and a 
member of the National Education 
Association. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 
Elementary Texts 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Eibling © King ® Harlow 
History, Grade 4 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR 
COUNTRY’S STORY 


History, Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


History, Grade 6 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


History, Grade 8 
OUR UNITED STATES 





High School Texts 


Citizenship, Grade 9 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
Roth ® Hobbs 


World History, Grade 10 
MAN’‘S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton © Roth 


United States History, Grade 11 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger ® McLemore 


Problems of American Life, Grade 12 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing ® Martin 





Advanced Government, Grade 12 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Flick © Smith 


Your LAIDLAW Representative — Hugh Eblen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 




















University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29-August 1 


activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. June 27-August 18 











| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


W YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 





Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 


nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full Sanchez. 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 








EUROPE. July and Aug 








Serving national organizations for over 30 years fornia. 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1959 


$240 includes tuition, board and room and 


Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
a activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN | pene TOUR OF 
us 


I A first class tour visiting 10 countries of 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality Europe and Morocco (Africa). University 
credits optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Cali- 
























This column, which is a regular 
feature in the Kenrucky ScHOOL 
JournaL, lists many valuable 
teaching aids which you will not 
find elsewhere. Check it carefully 
for the material you may be able 
to use. The advertisers prefer to 
send their material directly to you 
—not to children. Please print your 
name and address on the coupon. 


50. Special Agent—A 16-page 
cartoon (comic-style) narrative on 
Railroad Police activities in pro- 
tecting lives and property, and pro- 
moting safety. Thirty copies per 
teacher, with one Study Plan. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads ) 


51. Crafts For Gifts of Profit— 
A 25c booklet listing project ideas 
for Christmas and giving detailed 
instructions on various crafts. A 
limited quantity of these booklets 
made available free to teachers by 
the Cleveland Crafts Co. Offer ex- 
pires December 1, 1958, or if sup- 
ply is exhausted. 


52. Teachers guides for BOLD 
JOURNEY enable teachers to 
open a window on the world for 
their students through a unique 
television program. BOLD JOUR- 
NEY is a weekly after-school 
documentary film television series. 
Guides are available ONE TO A 
TEACHER if BOLD JOURNEY 
is televised in your area. See ad 
in this issue for information re- 
garding the BOLD JOURNEY 


| Yours for the rerching | 


Teacher Awards Program. (Rals- 
ton TV-Education Department) 


55. Reading Training is a 16- 
page guide booklet for those who 
are considering establishment of 
a reading program. It discusses the 
need for developmental reading 
training; results to be achieved; 
how training program should be 
organized; capital costs, etc. Infor- 
mation about Shadowscope read- 
ing pacer included. (Psychotech- 
nics, Inc.) 


5. Facts 
paragraphs for profit. 
Barrett ) 


8. Science Guide shows how to 
select the publisher’s best Science 
titles at proper reading levels. 
Correlation Guide shows pub- 
lisher’s general titles broken down 
by Unit Study Groupings and 
Grade Reading Levels. New Fall 
Catalog of all titles. (Childrens 
Press ) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associ- 
ates ) 


23. For Better, Faster Reading 
is a four-page brochure that de- 
scribes and illustrates the Rateo- 
meter, a motor driven device for 
improving reading rate and com- 
prehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, 
a simple hand operated card shut- 
ter for improving reading skill; 
and the Flash-Tachment, for con- 


about writing short 
(Benson 


USE THIS COUPON 











State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


«a. De. BS ST: SS. BO: 


—  ) Aae «Sabai. SSR GREET 


Name. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 





Subject 





School Name. 





School Street Address_ 





City. 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys. Girls 





Available only in the United States of America. 





- ministrators, 


verting any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip 
projector into a_ tachistoscope, 
(Audio-Visual Research) 


33. Brochure which outlines the 
assistance available to persons who 
have written or who are consider- 
ing writing a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about hay. 
ing it published. (Greenwich 
Book Publishers ) 

87. The Testing Program is a 
20-page ready reference on the 
various types of tests and how they 
may be used in a co-ordinated 
testing program. Available to ad- 
ministrators, professors of educa- 
tion and counselors and teachers, 
One copy. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company ) 

89. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to a teacher. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 


60. Folders on Summer Sessions 
at Guadalajara, Mexico, and Val- 
encia, Spain, and itineraries of 
Tours of Europe for 1959, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 





Tenure & Academic Freedom 





Continued from page 19 


respect for the dignity of indi- 
viduals which must exist in 4 
school system before it can be 
said to be a good one. 


All who work with American 
public education must be free as 
individuals or they cannot provide 
learning situations which exem- 
plify democracy at its best. This 
rapport must exist in all inter-re- 
lations: between teacher and 
teacher, between teachers and ad- 
between boards of 
education and school staffs, be- 
tween the community and _ those 
entrusted with the management of 
all aspects of the educational sys- 
tem. 


A school system which allows 
itself to become involved in lessen- 
ing the dignity of an individual is 
weakening the very structure on 
which it should stand. Irreparable 
damage is done. No one emerges 
wholly right or wrong. It takes 
time to work back to an at- 
mosphere of respect and trust. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 17 


stafl is needed with salaries and 
other benefits to hold experienced, 
well-qualified teachers who would 
comprise a middle core in the per- 
sonnel ranks. 

There is the problem of an ade- 
quate personnel policy program 
within the school systems as well 
as the problem of the status of the 
profession in the communities. It 
is extremely difficult for teachers in 
a school system to work with en- 
thusiasm on, problems of their 
schools only to see their efforts 
diluted and frittered away by the 
exodus of some of the talented and 
experienced, and to see these re- 
placed by another group of well- 
trained teachers, but teachers who 
are inexperienced and who will 
need to be oriented in the same 
tasks that have just been com- 
pleted a year or two before. The 
cost in dollars and cents for a pro- 
gram to retain teachers in the 
middle core is not nearly as costly 
as training and providing experi- 
ences for the replacements. Any 
program that is looking to the 
future must take due account of 
this growing problem of retaining 
for Kentucky's children those 
teachers whom we have educated 
and given experience. 

—Jess L. Gardner 





Louisville 

The Louisville teachers can’t see 
much evidence of help from the 
Minimum Foundation Program. 
There was some effort during the 
1957-58 school year to reduce 
class size by bringing in a few 
extra teachers and placing them 
in crowded situations where the 
classrooms were available. For 
that one year the staffs in a few 
schools enjoyed relief from over- 
crowding. The class load in the 
city, as a result, has averaged less 
than 33 pupils per teacher. This 


year, however, with an austerity- 


budget, fewer teachers were hired 
and class size is back to where it 
was two or three years ago. This 
measure was taken in order to up- 
grade the salary scale to raise it 
closer to the 1955 adopted Board 
of Education schedule, which has 
never been fully financed. 

What the Louisville teachers 
would like to have the Foundation 
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Program do for them is to reduce 
class size to 27 in average daily 
attendance, to provide more spe- 
cial classes for retarded children 
and other “problem children,” and 
to provide a relief period daily 
during the six or six and a half 
hour’s stretch which most teachers 
experience. They also would like 
to see more Helping Teachers em- 
ployed to aid the new teachers be- 
cause the supervisory force isn’t 
staffed to do the job. 


The Louisville teachers rejoice 
over the raising of standards the 
Minimum Foundation Program 
has brought about in many places 
throughout our Commonwealth, 
but we have our dreams and 
hopes and aspirations that some- 
way money can be found to help 
us too. 

—Catherine Hancock 


Northern Kentucky 

Although Northern Kentucky is 
in the unique position of having 
three or four school systems that 
do not benefit financially from the 
Foundation Program, nevertheless, 
all around us is profound evidence 
of the great advancement to edu- 
cation brought about as an out- 
come of the program. Its results 
have been highly praised by 
superintendents, principals, and 
teachers from those school systems 
that have not received the addi- 
tional material aids. With gener- 
ous hearts, these people seem to 
say “While we have gained noth- 
ing financially, neither have we 
lost, and what is good for Ken- 
tucky schools as a whole, is good 
for us.” 

In this brief report it would be 
impossible to tell all of the ad- 
vantages we have received from 
the system; so we shall spotlight 
only a few of the most far-reach- 
ing results. Because of increased 
salaries, we have been able to re- 
tain a larger percentage of quali- 
fied teachers; in spite of the fact 
that every year many of our choice 
teachers cross the Ohio River 
where, financially speaking, “pas- 
tures are greener” and a better 
way of living is provided for de- 
pendents. 

Everywhere we see classrooms 
not so crowded as before the en- 
actment of the program; and much 
is being provided in the way of 





tools for better teaching. A higher 
degree of culture has entered 
many of our schools through the 
addition of special art and music 
teachers. No longer do our in- 
dividual schools within a system 
feel so isolated. A new spirit of 
co-ordination is apparent and a 
more understanding atmosphere 
prevails as our trained general 
supervisors go about their business 
from building to building helping 
teachers with individual problems 
and presenting a unified front for 
the system as a whole. 

The Foundation Program is still 
in its infancy. Much time and 
effort was devoted to an attempt 
to make it the best possible piece 
of legislation. As so often is the 
case, experience has shown us that 
our needs have outgrown the pro- 
gram. Therefore, that program 
must be vastly implemented if we 
are to hold our own, much less 
advance in the field of education. 
It is the God-given responsibility 
of every professionally - minded 
teacher to promote a worthy legis- 
lative program. 

Must we continue to bow our 
heads in shame, as report after re- 
port places Kentucky at or near 
the bottom when we are compared 
with our sister states? As we of 
Northern Kentucky visualize the 
future, we see many needs; and 
we mention not one, but two that 
we feel should come at the top 
of the list. Our vocational schools 
are with us and should receive 
financial help from the implemen- 
tation of the Foundation Program. 
Likewise, the transportation bur- 
den should be considered. Some 
school systems are not confronted 
with either of these problems. In 
other systems the financial drain 
is almost unbearable. Let us give 
the help where the help is needed. 

—Willie B. Norton 
Third District 

Since the beginning of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program our 
teacher load has been lightened. 
Our average number of pupils per 
teacher is now slightly above 
thirty. Teachers’ salaries have 
been increased to the minimum 
required by the state. This has 
meant about five hundred dollars 
per year for a teacher with a de- 


gree. 
Please turn to page 32 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Co., 300 Pike Ave., Cincinnati, 
O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman, Ashland; 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. —— 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 


8; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. ¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 

425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—A. * 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


F. Cram Co.—Central School ovely 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 


Ginn —a Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O. —Judeon Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson en 214 Floral Park, Lex- 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ig = North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, IlL.—J. Edgar Pride, 307 "South 
15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., . 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 528 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 


Henry Holt and Co., 388 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 180 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. pal agg Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Tl.—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIL—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
— Lyons, 89 Edgewood Dr., Bedford, 


Want To Study U.N.? 


The teachers of Kentucky have 
been invited to join in a nation- 
wide study of how the United Na- 
tions can be used most effectively 
to enrich the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school cur- 
ricula. 

This study is directed toward 
providing teachers with descrip- 
tions of useful and meaningful 
classroom activities about the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies that can enrich the cur- 
riculum in all grades and almost 
all subject areas. It also is directed 
toward encouraging classroom 
teachers to develop new ideas and 
activities for teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


The study will culminate in a 
textbook that will be concerned 
with teaching about the United 





Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—E. S. Haves. Senior 
Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista Ave., 
Cincinnati 18, O.; Robert Graham, Staff As- 
sociate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 483 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, IL—J. Ray Binford, bg om 
Irene Reynolds, 8028 Sherbrooke Rd., 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Amett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill—Austm Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
$26 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn, 


Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
. Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 


Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, - 


Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chitago 
16, Il.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
$10 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. "Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





Nations at four levels: grades 1-3, 
grades 3-6, junior high school, and 
senior high school. Ways in which 
the United Nations can be used to 
enrich each subject area will be 
explored at each grade level. In 
addition, the book will contain sec- 
tions on background materials, on 
resource materials, and on _ the 
philosophy of the United Nations, 


The Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA believes that 
several hundred teachers across 
the nation are doing an excellent 
job of teaching about the United 
Nations or some aspect thereof. 
The task is to locate these teachers 
and ask them to write up their 
ideas, activities, and programs. If 
you are a teacher who has been 
using the United Nations to enrich 
some aspect of your teaching, 
please write to: CIR-NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Full particulars will 
be sent to you. If you know of 
other teachers who have been using 
the United Nations in their class- 
room teaching, please send their 
names and addresses to CIR-NEA. 


The names of teachers who con- 
tribute materials will be listed in 
the front of the book. 


The value and success of this 
study depends upon the willing- 
ness of busy teachers to share their 
ideas and activities. We hope no 
teacher will conclude: “What I do 
is such a little thing, they won't be 
interested in it.” The CIR-NEA 
needs reports on all ideas, activi- 
ties, and programs—large or small 
—that are helpful in teaching about 
the United Nations and/or its spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Here is an opportunity for you 


and your colleagues to pool experi- 


ences in teaching about the United 
Nations for the benefit of class- 
room teachers throughout the 
country. With your co-operation, 
the final product of this study can 
be of genuine service and leader- 
ship to all members of the teach- 
ing profession. 





YOUR PUPILS CAN. IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use” 


Noble's ‘MANUSCRIPT WRITING MADE EASY"'—75¢ 
Write today for FREE CATALOG KE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc, 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Continued from page 11 

Act as a boon to our colleges ten 
years hence. And above all this, 
I cannot help but believe that the 
impact of this legislation will 
serve to influence quality all 
along the line. 

I see the Act as a tremendous 
opportunity and challenge to the 
Chief State School Officers. In it, 
the Congress and the Administra- 
tion consciously sought to support 
the professional leadership of the 
States. : 

The Act also provides, as never 
before, an occasion for the de- 
velopment of a new level of shared 
responsibility and creative cooper- 
ation between public and private 
agencies, individuals, and institu- 
tions wherever and whatever they 

might be. It will create,a new 
ferment in American education— 
from kindergarten through college, 
from the smallest hamlet to the 
largest city. 

We are all part and parcel of 
the nation. Our manpower is 
homegrown and educated, for the 
most part, in the hometown. But 
manpower is not homebound. Our 
youth will range far and wide as 
our national commitments _ in- 
crease. We find an ever-widening 
circle. City to county. County 
to State. State to nation. Nation 
to the world. Now even outer 
space has been added. Twenty 
years from now we will be in 
desperate need of the leader who 
is just graduating from the local 
high school. We dont know 
where he will be needed but we 
know, in face of the statistics, that 
he will be needed somewhere and 
not just by the local community 
but by the nation. 

President Eisenhower, in sign- 
ing the Act, made clear that it is 
an emergency, short-term measure 
to strengthen our national defense. 


Its purpose is to stimulate State” 


and local action and not to do the 
whole job. By working together 
and making the Act an effective 
pattern for action, we shall have 
demonstrated once again the im- 
portance and the propriety of 
Federal assistance in dealing with 
critical educational problems 
whenever they involve the na- 
tional interest. 


November, 1958 








Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 














FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the - asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 
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Educators LIVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


.. featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 








George D. Conley 
State Mgr. 
2436 Roosevelt Ave. 
Ashland, Ky. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement ¢ Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 
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Muitival 4 MPANY ; 
P. O. Box 149, meses Pa. ‘ 
Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. i 


Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 














chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- § 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. i 
Name: - 
Address: 

i 
City: a 
State: fy 
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Tomorrow, What? 


Continued from page 10 

and old-fashioned, may be 
unable to meet the increased 
demand. And then the report 
adds, it is certain that federal 
programs in education will 
increase both in scale and in 
variety. 

The report suggests that our 
leaders, in appraising proposals for 
federal support of education, bear 
in mind four principles: 

a. The federal government 
should address itself to those 
needs which educational 
leaders have identified as 
having a high priority. 

. Federal funds should con- 
stitute one source of support 
among many. State, local, 
and private sources of funds 
should continue to be the 
major factor in the support of 
education. 

. It should preserve local lead- 
ership and local control over 
education. 

. It should be based on a 
recognition that the govern- 
ment inevitably exercises a 
certain leadership function in 
whatever it does. ... The 
federal government should 
see its role as that of a pace- 
maker rather than as con- 
firming traditional and often 
outdated attitudes. 

Now since I'm not an expert— 
certainly not a tax expert, I don't 
propose to recommend the source 
or level of tax which the people 
of Kentucky wish to invest in an 
improved education program. 

Ultimately, the question is 
bound to be asked—can we afford 
it? I think we can and I believe 
the facts will substantiate my 
opinion. For example, during the 





school year 1956-57 we spent for . 


current operation, elementary and 
secondary public schools, $34.80 
per capita. Based on income pay- 
ments of $1,300 per capita this 
represents a little less than 2.7%. 
This fact indicates to me that it is 
not a question of can we afford it, 
but rather a question of how shall 
we make additional revenues avail- 
able for education. The problem 
may be one of policy rather than 
one of resources. 

And even though we should be 
unwilling to make the decision on 
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our own, for our own children, 
Russia may prove to be the stim- 
ulating force in some of our de- 
cisions of the future. Our U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Law- 
rence Derthick, on returning re- 
cently from a month-long study of 
the schools in the U.S.S.R. said, 
“Russia expects to surpass the 
United States in education in an- 
other 15 or 20 years. Russia has 
undertaken a mad race to outdo 
this country in schooling. They 
have decided that education is the 
key in the race for supremacy.” 

Furthermore, the Soviet Min- 
ister for Higher Education an- 
nounced last month that Russia 
now leads the world in yearly out- 
put of university graduates—290,- 
000 graduate specialists this year 
—this included 90,000 engineers; 
30,000 agriculture specialists; 20,- 
000 doctors, and 100,000 teachers. 

The Russian attitude can ap- 
parently be summed up’ this way: 
“We believe in a planned society, 
you (U.S.) in individual initiative. 
Let time tell.” They apparently 
believe that time is on their side 
and that they can win world su- 
premacy through education and 
hard work. 

Perhaps we who are here can 
profile Kentucky education today, 
but the will of the people will de- 
termine what it is to be tomorrow. 

An evaluation of the Founda- 
tion Program by local citizens’ 
committees, in my opinion, will 
make it possible for our people in 


GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 

“| said, ‘Mrs. Smedley, your 

daughter has trouble paying at- 
tention in her class’.’’ 


their respective communities to 
determine what they have and 
what they want in the form of an 
education program. I know of no 
better way for determining the in. 
vestment we wish to make in the 
natural and human resources of 
our Commonwealth. 





Assembly Chairman 





Continued from page 20 

music, scripture readings, and 
carefully prepared discussions of 
events leading up to the Crici- 
fixion and Resurrection. 


Then, occasionally, a special as- 
sembly. One day last fall grief 
met me as I entered the silent cor. 
ridor. Soon I learned the cause, 
Tommy, sophomore president, 
honor student, loving and beloved 
student, had left us in the night. 
The dread killer, believed arrested, 
had reared its ugly head again, 
fatally. Bells were hushed, locker 
doors muffled. Silently they gath- 
ered in home room, grief stricken 
they came in mass to the audi- 
torium where the president and 
vice-president of the student body, 
the remaining sophomore officers, 
and a small ensemble presented a 
moving memorial service of soft 
music, tributes to Tommy’s talent, 
brilliance, and loyalty, scriptural 
passages assuring that the dead in 
Christ shall live again. A student 
program so beautifully presented 
that adults could only listen in 
deep appreciation with an inner 
conviction that while Tommy’s 
ravaged young body was being 
prepared for its last earthly rites, 
his gallant spirit that had carried 
on through tortured weeks was in 
the room with us to lay a hand 
on each bowed head. 

After four years as assembly 
chairman, I have laid) the gavel 
down, but the pattern is deeply 
engrained. Now as I sit in ap- 
preciative appraisal of an excellent 
student program and feel the pulse 
of student life encompassing audi- 
ence and entertainers in a close 
arterial circuit, I seem to hear Joe 
saying again, “Every student... 
an opportunity.” But with the for- 
mer depth of conviction and sin- 
cerity, I seem to detect an added 
note of satisfaction. The oppor- 
tunity is perenially here. The as- 
sembly program belongs to all. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Elementary Principals 
Continued from page 16 

scientiously with the Principals’ 
Group to see that their meetings 
are allowed time during the busy 
scheduling, and by the financial 
help that they can be more effec- 
tive and of greater value. Good 
work, Leslie! 

Northern District: Harry Per- 
kins reports that the group has 
held several meetings and has 
plans for more. Mr. Perkins also 
repcrts an experimental reading 
program in his area, that of a 
cross-graded reading plan. Each 
pupil involved will be reading ma- 
terials within his reading ability 
as determined by a standardized 
test. = 


The schools participating are in 
the Covington System, one of 
which has been in the program for 
two years and two more have 
started this year. The former is 
the Fourth District School and 
the latter two are the Third and 
Eleventh District Schools. For 
more information concerning the 
progress of this program, please 
write Mr. Harry Perkins, Prin- 
cipal of Third District School, 
Covington. 





* + 2 


No news was received from any 
of the districts in the eastern part 
of the state: Upper Kentucky 
River District, Eastern District, 
Upper Cumberland District, Mid- 
dle Cumberland District. 


ee ¢ # 


And now may I remind you 
members that we cannot publish 
news items unless each member is 
willing to share these activities 
with us. The material can be dis- 
trict-wide, or it may concern some- 
thing being done in your indi- 
vidual school, county, or com- 
munity. Do send in news. Shar- 


ing ideas is helpful to your neigh- . 


bors and we would like for all to 
have an opportunity to make this 
a two-way idea. You share and 
receive ideas and the two-way 
plan is in operation. See how easy 
it is. [ll be waiting to hear from 
you: 

Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 

2466 Grinstead Drive, Apt. 1 


Louisville 4, Ky. 
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Every Thoughtful Educator Will Want To Study These 
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Childrens 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il 


. 


Representative: 





by Thomas A. Chandler, 


A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 
ing reading. The author presents an unusual, thought- 
provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by. 
relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and 
THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 


by Margaret Friskey. 


Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers. Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excite- 
ment from cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids = Ali FREE! 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the re- 
markable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books for 
youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 
and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


Ks ue The Children's Books with Built-In Creative. Enjoyment 


Frederick W. Fletcher 
3945 Gilman Avenue 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots of 
small checks in a hurry bring cash that 
adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write 
to sell, right away. Send for free facts. 
BENSON BARRETT 
7464 N. Clark Street, Dept. R-6-T 
Chicago 26, Illinois 








-——New CHRISTMAS Booklet 


Entitled ‘CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
PROFIT” . . . Has 32 pages of illustrated 
Christmas Craft Ideas and instruc- 
tions. Booklet and our Catalog 95 Cc 
FREE with order, by request. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D EuclidAve. 5832ChicagoAve. 4 East 16thSt. 
Cleveland 3,Qhio § Chicago51, Ill. New York3,N.Y. 

















CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 








BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


8 37 


PER PUPIL” 


SS 
RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE ... fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 

IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service, 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them” 


... “‘best of its type’’. . . ‘‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“*so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 

Cc lete with nual, carry-case, $35 





5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 e 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. KJ811 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 






SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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YoU TOO 
CAN BE A 


GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 


documentary film series that uses the 


O 


world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 


work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 

the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 
stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


if Bold Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT.» 
P. Oo. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Ye 


All teachers now 





iving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 


receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 








JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — 


F my « : 
Vi =] “All American 
-“ Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 


*Now they’re ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


Medical Arts Building ¢ Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


2 cernammanas cane ars LACE 
ALL-NEW SAFETY DESIGN! 


Expandable, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard"”’ headband 


~ Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 
° lenses 
«Cushion Fit’? shock 
¢ absorbent rubber nose piece 


Extra deep 
Fee ee* *eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely 


Meeeeeeeece 


pecial contoured , 
lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 
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Ethics Committee 





Continued from page 15 


committee procedures in order 
that future actions will represent 
the will of all members. 


Next Steps: 

Participation of association 
members at all future stages is 
highly desirable. Questionnaires 
or other types of opinions polls of 
members can be helpful in devel- 
oping the continuing action. The 
following are suggested as pos- 
sible guides: 


1. Develop tentative lists of 
ethical practices for: 

a. Classroom teachers 

b. Administrators 

c. The association as a whole 

d. Association committees 


2. Develop, with the consent of 
members, the machinery to defend 
ethical actions of members as well 
as the mechanics for disciplining 
violations. 





Classroom Teachers 





Continued from page 27 


Our most immediate need is for 
visual-aids such as_ projectors, 
maps, globes, laboratory equip- 
ment, to make the learning situa- 
tions more meaningful for the 
boys and girls. We also need in- 
creased salaries to hold our degree 
teachers and to encourage others 
to prepare better. 

We need a Guidance Counselor 
to help teachers in placing chil- 
dren where they can get the most 
from the total school program. 

The Minimum Foundation Pro- 


_ gram is just what it claims to be, 


a minimum. The structure is 
sound, but the skeleton needs to 
be filled in so as to produce a well 
developed individual of each child 
for which it provides. 


—Bernadine Steele 





Yesterday is yours no longer; 
Tomorrow may never be yours; 
Today is yours, and in the living 
present 
You may stretch forth to the 
things that are before. 


—Canon Farrar 
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